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FROM  THE  AMERICAN  SEATING  FAMILY 
OF  FINE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  high  quality  and  gocxi 
craftsmanship  in  school  furniture.  Good  seating  that  en¬ 
courages  better  work  on  the  part  of  students,  and  lessens 
the  burdens  of  teaching,  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  through  the  years. 

l  ake  the  .American  Seating  Gi.assmatk®  No.  5-12  Desk, 
above,  or  the  Classmatk  No.  5-13  Tablet-.Arm  Chair, 
shown  at  right.  Both  have  the  famous  .American  .Seating 
.Amerex®  plastic  writing  surfaces,  with  five  times  the 
wear  life  of  wood! 

Each  is  built  like  a  bridge,  with  our  exclusive  post-and- 
girder,  welded-steel  construction.  Both  have  posture-per¬ 
fect,  comfort-contour  seats  and  automatically  adjusting 
backs.  Both  are  products  you’ll  always  be  proud  to  ha\e 
in  your  classroom. 


1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
16th  at  Hamilton,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 
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Office,  Library  and  Home 
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Bulletin  Boards 


SEND  FOR  OUR 
COMPLETE  CATALOG 


Put  our  experience  to  work  for  you.  We  offer  a 
complete  line  of  school  supplies.  Prompt 
delivery  from  large  warehouse  stocks. 
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g  With  thousands  of  dinners  all  across  the  Nation  on  April  4, 

g  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  those  all  over  the  United  States 

M  begin  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  national 

g  organization  of  their  profession. 


NOTICE 

The  Social  Security  Charts  which  were  set  up  to  be  printed  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Review  were  found  to  be  inaccurate  after  the 
magazines  were  oS  the  press.  Rather  than  allow  this  incorrect  in¬ 
formation  to  appear  in  general  circulation  we  took  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
moving  that  page  from  your  copy.  We  have  reprinted  the  corrected 
version  of  these  charts  on  page  331  of  this  issue  and  are  also  rerun¬ 
ning  the  article  which  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  removed  page.  Ed. 
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THE  MORNING  POST  ^ 


RebuHal 

An  Open  Letter  te  Mr.  Todt: 

(See  January  REVIEW,  p.  188) 


Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  merely 
because  a  teacher  does  not  hold  a  valid 
certificate  there  is  no  indication  whatever 
that  the  subject  taught  by  said  teacher  is 
taught  in  a  “suhatandard"  manner.  Almost 
all  of  the  teachers  who  hold  emergencies 
are  attending  college  in  order  to  become 
properly  certified.  The  emergency  certificate 
holder  is  fervently  trying  to  remedy  the 
situation.  The  only  thing  “sub-standard” 
about  the  emergency  teacher  is  the  rate  of 
pay  which  he  receives  with  which  he  must 
not  only  attempt  to  raise  his  family,  but  pay 
tuition  costs  as  well. 

Were  you  aware  Mr.  Todt,  that  it  does 
take  courage  to  follow  an  ideal?  The  aver¬ 


age  emergency  holder  works  far  below  the 
minimum  salary  scale!  Were  you  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  these  people  were  hired 
because  most  of  them  are  experts  in  their 
respective  fields?  And  what  do  you  know 
of  the  sacrifices  being  made  not  only  by 
these  people  but  their  immediate  families 
as  well? 

Let  me  pose  another  question.  How  many 
of  the  “sub-standard”  teachers  already  hold 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  or  the  equivalent? 

You  intimated,  in  your  letter,  that  these 
people  were  some  form  of  “carpet  bagger” 
that  have  invaded  the  system  with  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  You  are 
indeed  misguided  in  your  beliefs. 

Charigs  Bartha 


holding  a  substandard  certificate.  We 
have  tried  never  to  reflect  on  the  job 
many  teachers  with  substandard  cer- 
tificates  are  doing  under  handicaps. 
We  are  grateful  to  them  for  helping 
staff  our  schools;  and  we  tip  our  hat 
to  the  hundreds  who,  like  Mr.  Bartha, 
are  trying  to  meet  the  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand  we  do  believe — 
very  strongly — that  the  average  skill 
and  professional  service  of  1,000 
teachers  who  have  met  all  the  State 
standards  for  certification  will  be  ap¬ 
preciably  higher  than  the  average  for 
1,000  teachers  who  have  not.  That 
is  the  broad  basis  on  which  we  sup¬ 
port  those  standards. 


Thank  You 


There  is  a  big  difference  between 
^substandard*’  teachers  and  teachers 


Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

The  members  of  the  Pension  Committee 
of  the  JCEA  wish  me  to  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  NJEA  for  its  splendid 
cooperation  in  our  recent  program  for  as¬ 
sisting  teachers,  who  are  nearing  retire¬ 
ment,  with  their  current  problems.  Dr. 
Connerton’s  visit  to  Jersey  City  in  December 
was  most  rewarding  for  them,  as  well  as 
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(or  all  who  wanted  to  review  the  structure 
of  our  retirement  system. 

The  tridium,  Jan.  22-23-24,  originaUy  to 
be  conducted  hy  Dr.  Connerton  who  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  personal  counseling  for  51 
expectant  retirees  in  their  own  schools,  was 
ably  covered  by  Mr.  Starkey  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son.  To  these  three  gentlemen  go  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  all  the  teachers  of  Jersey 
City  who  availed  themselves  of  their  gra¬ 
cious  assistance. 

Mary  M.  Gambrall 
chairman,  JCEA  Pension  Committee 
We  were  sorry  that  Dr.  Connerton's 
sudden  illness  prevented  him  from 
continuing  in  Jersey  City  for  the 
three-days  of  individual  counselling. 
W'e  trust  though  that  all  questions 
were  answered  satisfactorily. 

•  •  • 

Proved  with  Padding 

Dear  Editor: 

Widespread  reports  indicate  that  coffee 
breaks  for  employees  are  now  as  accept¬ 
able  to  management  as  to  labor,  since  the 
overall  production  figures  improve  under 
the  system. 

The  most  recent  statistics  available  in  one 
township  show  that  in  bad  weather,  or 
when  they  have  “duty”,  the  employees  of 
the  school  system  work  a  seven  and  a 
half  hour  day  without  a  break. 
Enthusiastic  support  of  parents  is  assured 
for  this  arrangement  as  it  gives  them  baby 
sitters  at  a  reasonable  fee. 

The  most  pressing  problem  in  education 
is  where  to  find  the  time  for  necessary 
preparation,  bookkeeping  and  grading. 
Extensive  research  has  shown  that  federal 
laws  provide  time  off  for  lunch  for  all 
employees  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  from 
their  place  of  employment. 

A  large  group  of  educators  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  a  lunch  hour  in  the  same 
degree  as  employees  of  a  can  house,  a 
distillery,  or  any  other  place  of  business, 
and  finally  — 

Outstanding  leaders  in  education  believe 
that  unless  experimental  studies  on  this 
question  are  not  conducted  across  the  land 
an  intensive  analysis  will  show  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  mass  case  of 
jitters  in  county  schools,  and  that  would 
be  the  most  significant  trend  in  education 
today. 

Rorence  Mulford 

For  the  source  of  some  of  Miss 
MulforeTs  chosen  vocabulary  see  p. 
245  of  the  February  Review. 

Montclair's  New  Baby  .  .  . 

News  on  what’s  happening  inside 
Montclair  schools  and  what  Montclair 
teachers  are  doing  outside  of  school 
fills  the  new  public  relations  paper  be¬ 
ing  published  in  that  city.  First  issue 
of  the  new  publication  promises  to  do 
an  excellent  job  of  keeping  Montclair 
cilixcns  up-lo-dnte  on  their  schools. 
Roliert  E.  Citelman  is  the  editor. 


The  Teachers  Speak 


"Words  oaimot  express  what  the  income  from 
your  oompetny  has  meant  to  us.  We  have  been 
able  to  come  through  this  ordeal  without 
debt,  due  to  your  generosity." 

Mildred  6.  Hyland 
Pequannook.  New  Jersey 
"I  can't  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  way  you 
handled  my  claim.  I  certainly  couldn't  make 
any  suggestions  to  improve  your  service; 
it  is  great  in  my  estimation." 

Robert  L.  Duncan 
Westfield.  New  Jersey 

"I  am  very,  very  impressed  with  your  instan¬ 
taneous  action  and  payment."  Your  service 
is  commendable. 

Casmira  T.  Kaohurak 
New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey 
"Thank  you  for  your  prompt  service.  I  know  now 
why  everybody  at  our  school  holds  you  people 
in  such  high  regard."  Eleanor  Adelson 

Irvington.  New  Jersey 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  service  that  you 
rendered  me  is  an  example  of  your  continued 
service,  there  will  be  a  great  many  very 
grateful  people  among  your  clients." 

Jane  Krumacher 
Hillside.  New  Jersey 


THESE  TEACHERS  ARE  SPEAKING  ABOUT  THE  NJEA 
INCOME  PROTECTION  PLAN  WHICH  IS  PROVING 
ITS  VALUE  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  NJEA  MEMBERS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


^lAJadliin^ton  lf]ationai 
insurance  (^ompan^ 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OFRCE:  30  W.  LAFAYEHE  ST..  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  N,J,E,A, 

Income  Protection  Plan, 


NAME . 

HOME 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


APRIL,  Itl7 


P*f«  11 


WRITER  »  READER 


Amenta's  Railroads 
Make  the  Connections! 


Ev*ry  day,  Amarica's  railroads,  working  with  tho  U.  S.  Postal 
Sorvico,  porform  an  onormous  transportation  job— carrying  moro 
than  100  million  piocos  of  mail  botweon  citios  and  towns  all  over 
tho  country.  To  movo  this  daily  mountain  of  mail  roquiros  tho 
skillod  poopio  and  spocial  oquipmont  which  only  railroads  provido. 
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New  Vocational  News  .  .  . 

The  Vocational  Division  of  the  N.  J. 
Department  of  Education  has  just 
printed  the  first  issue  of  its  new  bulle¬ 
tin  “Vocational  Briefs.”  The  news¬ 
letter  will  cover  latest  developments  in 
such  areas  as  vocational  agriculture, 
distributive  education,  business  educa¬ 
tion,  home  economics,  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries,  industrial  arts,  and  guidance. 


At  tho  pest  office,  the  mail  is  put  in  sacks  To  expedite  local  delivery,  the  mail  is 
with  othiT  pieces  moving  in  the  same  sorted  in  a  railway  post  office  car  as  the 
direction.  Then  it  is  rushed  to  the  railroad  train  speeds  along.  The  railroads  provide 
station  and  placed  aboard  the  proper  train.  some  2,500  of  these  post-ofiices-on-wheek. 


New  Certification  Booklet 
Sent  to  Each  School  Building 

The  State  Department  of  Exlucation 
has  issued  to  every  school  building  in 
the  State  a  copy  of  the  newly  revised 
“Rules  Concerning  Teachers  Certifi¬ 
cates.”  This  is  the  first  such  revision 
since  1951. 

This  edition  of  the  rules  is  printed 
in  much  larger  format  and  includes  all 
the  revisions  that  have  been  made 
during  the  past  five  years.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  rules  is  limited,  but  teach¬ 
ers  may  receive  copies  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rules,  such  as  those  that  apply 
to  elementary,  secondary,  art,  etc.,  by 
writing  to  their  county  superintendent 
or  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
i  175  West  State  Street,  Trenton  25. 


At  stations  where  tJie  train  doesn’t  stop, 
mail  is  picked  up  “on  the  run.”  A  metal 
arm  swings  out  from  the  mail  car  door  and 
snatches  the  mailbag  from  a  trackside 
crane. 


For  transportation  of  the  average  letter, 
the  railroads  receive  about  one-eighth  of 
a  cent— an  economical  ser\  ice  that  helps 
suppmt  other  services  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 


Carrying  mail  at  high  speed  and  low  cost  is  just  another  example  of 
how  the  railroads  serve  the  nation  every  day.  Almost  everything  you 
buy,  eat,  or  wear  “rides  the  raik”  at  least  part  way  to  reach  you  — 
swiftly,  safely,  and  economically! 


Association  of 
American  Railroads 

WASMINOrOM  4,D.e. 


Reprioa  of  this  advertisemeat  about  America’s  railroads  and  the  country  they  serve  will  be 
mailed  to  you  for  use  in  your  classroom  work  upon  your  request  for  advertisement  No.  30. 


Nine-Day  Easter  Florida  Trip  | 
Leaving  Montclair  STC 

Florida  will  be  the  destination  of  a 
nine-day  Easter  field  trip  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  from  April  19-27. 

Designed  to  provide  teachers  and 
students  with  first-hand  observational 
experiences  in  America’s  Southland, 
the  tour  will  include  visits  to  such  his¬ 
torical  places  as  St.  Petersburg  and 
St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  the  resort 
cities  of  Miami,  Miami  Beach  and 
Palm  Beach.  Also  included  will  be  the  | 
Kingling  Circus  winter  headquarters, 
a  cigar  factory  in  Ybor  City,  sponge 
fisheries  at  Tarpon  Springs,  orange 
groves,  the  Cypress  Cardens  and  the 
Everglades. 

Under  the  direction  of  Eldgar  C. 
Bye  who  for  25  years  has  planned  and 
directed  the  college’s  Bureau  Studies, 
the  tour  can  be  taken  for  two  points 
of  graduate  or  undergraduate  academ¬ 
ic  credit.  Cost,  which  includes  air 
transportation  to  and  from  Newark 
and  chartered  coach  in  Florida,  is 
$224.  Meals  will  be  extra. 

Registration  blanks  and  additional 
information  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  at  the 
College,  Upper  Montclair. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET  AVOIDANCE  CHARTS 


If  you  were  born  before  the  dates  listed  in  these  tables,  and  have  not  yet  retired,  you  are 
already  subject  to  a  social  security  o£Eset  against  your  retirement  allowance.  Senate  Bill  33,  how¬ 
ever,  would  make  it  possible  for  many  teachers  in  this  age  group  to  avoid  the  offset  by  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  school  year.  This  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  As¬ 
sembly.  Watch  the  NJEA  Legislative  Bulletins  for  further  information. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AVOIDANCE 

For . . .  Women 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AVOIDANCE 

For . . .  Men 
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2,  1896  •  Oct 

1.  1896 

10 

April  1.  1957* 

July 

2,  1893  •  Oct 

1.  1893 

10 

AprU  1,  1957* 

Oct. 

2,  1896  •  Jan. 

1,  1897 

11 

July  1,  1957* 

Oct 

2,  1893  •  Jan. 

1,  1894 

11 

July  1,  1957* 

Jin. 

2,  1897  .  April 

1.  1897 

12 

Oct  1,  1957* 

Jan. 

2,  1894  •  AprU 

1.  1894 

12 

Oct  1.  1957* 

April  2,  1897  -  July 

1,  1897 

13 

Jan.  1,  1958 

April  2,  1894  -  July 

1.  1894 

13 

Jan.  1.  1958 

July 

2,  1897  .  Oct 

1.  1897 

14 

April  1.  1958* 

July 

2,  1894  -  Oct. 

1,  1894 

14 

AprU  1.  1958* 

Oct. 

2,  1897  -  Jan. 

1.  1898 

15 

July  1,  1958* 

Oat 

2,  1894  •  Jan. 

1.  1895 

15 

July  1,  1958* 

Jan. 

2,  1896  .  April 

1,  1896 

16 

Oct  1,  1958* 

Jan. 

2,  1895  •  AprU 

1.  1895 

16 

Oct  1.  1958* 

April  2,  1896  •  July 

1.  1896 

17 

Jan.  1.  1959 

AprU  2.  1895  •  July 

1.  1895 

17 

Jan.  1.  1959 

July 

2.  1896  •  Oct 

1.  1896 

18 

April  1,  1959* 

July 

2,  1895  •  Oct 

1.  1895 

18 

AprU  1,  1959* 

Oct. 

2,  1896  •  Jan. 

1.  1899 

19 

July  1,  1959* 

Oct 

2,  1895  -  Jan. 

1.  1896 

19 

July  1,  1959* 

Jan. 

2.  1899  •  July 

1,  1899 

20 

Oct.  1,  1959* 

Jan. 

2,  1896  -  July 

1,  1896 

20 

Oct.  1.  1959* 

July 

2.  1899  •  Jan. 

1.  1900 

21 

Jan.  1.  1960 

July 

2,  1896  •  Jan. 

1.  1897 

21 

Jan.  1,  1960 

Jan. 

2,  1900  •  July 

1.  1900 

22 

April  1.  I960* 

Jan. 

2.  1897  •  July 

1.  1897 

22 

AprU  1,  1960* 

July 

2,  1900  •  Jan. 

1.  1901 

23 

July  1,  1960* 

July 

2.  1897  •  Jan. 

1.  1896 

23 

July  1,  1960* 

Jan. 

2,  1901  -  July 

1.  1901 

24 

Oct  1,  1960* 

Jan. 

2.  1896  -  July 

1.  1896 

24 

Oct.  1.  1960* 

July 

2,  1901  •  Jan. 

1.  1902 

25 

Jan.  1,  1961 

July 

2,  1896  •  Jan. 

1.  1899 

25 

Jan.  1.  1961 

Jan. 

2,  1902  •  July 

1,  1902 

26 

April  1,  1961* 

Jan. 

2,  1899  ■  July 

1,  1899 

26 

AprU  1,  1961* 

July 

2,  1902  -  Jan. 

1.  1903 

27 

July  1,  1961* 

July 

2.  1899  •  Jan. 

1.  1900 

27 

July  1,  1961* 

Jan. 

2,  1903  •  July 

1,  1903 

28 

Oct  1,  1961* 

Jan. 

2.  1900  •  July 

1,  1900 

28 

Oct  1,  1961* 

July 

2,  1903  •  Jan. 

1.  1904 

29 

Jan.  1,  1962 

July 

2,  1900  -  Jan. 

1.  1901 

29 

Jan.  1,  1962 

Jan. 

2,  1904  •  July 

1.  1904 

30 

April  1,  1962* 

Jan. 

2,  1901  •  July 

1.  1901 

30 

AprU  1.  1962* 

July 

2,  1904  -  Jan. 

1.  1905 

31 

July  1,  1962* 

July 

2,  1901  •  Jan. 

1.  1902 

31 

July  1.  1962* 

Jan. 

2,  1905  .  July 

1.  1905 

32 

Oct  1,  1962* 

Jan. 

2,  1902  •  July 

1.  1902 

32 

Oct.  1.  1962* 

July 

2,  1905  •  Jan. 

1,  1906 

33 

Jan.  1,  1963 

July 

2,  1902  •  Jan. 

1.  1903 

33 

Jan.  1.  1963 

Jan. 

2.  1906  •  July 

1.  1906 

34 

April  1.  1963* 

Jan. 

2.  1903  •  July 

1.  1903 

34 

AprU  1.  1963* 

July 

2.  1906  •  Jan. 

1.  1907 

35 

July  1.  1963* 

July 

2,  1903  •  Jan. 

1.  1904 

35 

July  1,  1963* 

Jan. 

2,  1907  -  July 

1.  1907 

36 

Oct  1,  1963* 

Jan. 

2.  1904  -  July 

1.  1904 

36 

Oct  1.  1963* 

July 

2,  1907  •  Jan. 

1.  1906 

37 

Jan.  1,  1964 

July 

2,  1904  •  Jan. 

1.  1905 

37 

Jan.  1.  1964 

Jan. 

2,  1906  •  July 

1.  1906 

38 

April  1,  1964* 

Jan. 

2,  1905  -  July 

1.  1905 

38 

AprU  1.  1964* 

July 

2,  1908  •  Jan. 

1.  1909 

39 

July  1.  1964* 

July 

2.  1905  •  Jan. 

1.  1906 

39 

July  1.  1964* 

Jan. 

2,  1909  or  thereafter 

40 

Oct.  1.  1964* 

Jan. 

2,  1906  or  thereafter 

40 

Oct.  1.  1964* 

•But 

t  in  any  case  before  earning  $4200 

in  public  employment  in 

*Bul 

:  in  any  case  before  earning  $4200  i 

In  pubUc  employment  in 

the  calendar  year  in  thia  column.  |  the  calendar  year  in  this  column. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
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the  C^ommittee 


On  March  21,  1  represented  the  New  Jersey  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Appropriations  G)mmittee 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature.  I  did  so  because  of  per¬ 
sistent  reports  that  the  committee  had  deleted  certain  educa¬ 
tion  items  from  the  1957-58  State  budget  and  was  holding 
certain  other  items  for  further  study. 

We  told  the  legislators  “the  education  budget  submitted 
to  you  was  a  very  modest,  minimum  budget  in  the  light  of 
New  Jersey’s  educational  needs.  So  far  as  we  can  determine, 
any  reduction  made  by  you  will  result  in  reduced  services 
or  denial  of  reasonable  educational  opportunity  to  New  Jer- 
LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN  Ralph  Kahs  and  Prasidanf  Back  discuss  sey  boys  and  girls.” 

tha  NJEA  statamanf  against  cuts  in  tha  I957-5B  appropriation  for  I  asked  the  law-makers,  “to  approve  the  budget  as  submitted, 
State  aducaticnal  act.y.tias  at  the  haarin;,  of  tha  Joint  State  or  .  .  .  indicate  clearly  how  the  recommended  services  are 
ApproprUtioni  on  March  21,  tO  be  provided’’ 

I  expressed  the  NJEA’s  concern  at  reports  that  the  committee  had  rejected 
the  Mercer  Airport  proposal  to  enlarge  the  dormitory  capacity  of  Trenton 
STC  and  had  delayed  action  on  the  additional  positions  recommended  for  aH 
State  Teachers  Colleges  and  for  the  State  D(  partment  of  Elducation.  We  ask?d 
the  committee  what  it  suggests  if  the  proposals  are  eliminated. 

Wc  reminded  the  legislators  of  the  efforts  of  our  Association  to  recruit 
the  teachers  New  Jersey  needs  for  its  schools — of  the  thousands  of  leaflets  and 
.  .  .  FROM  THE  posters  passed  out  by  teachers,  PTA’s,  and  many  other  organizations — of  the 

hundreds  of  radio  programs  seeking  potential  teachers  produced  by  NJEA  and 
Q  ^  the  PTA — and  of  the  many  billboards  displayed  by  NJEA  and  the  Outdoor 

r  RESIDENT  S  Advertising  Association.  With  results  beginning  to  show  in  a  28%  jump  of 

enrollment  applications  at  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  I  repeated  our  concern 
at  the  Legislators’  hesitation  in  approving  the  modest  dormitory  expansion  at 
Trenton  STC  and  the  faculty  requests.  “If  our  State  Teachers  Colleges  are 
going  to  take  in  these  potential  teachers  we  have  recruited,”  I  stated,  “it  seems 
axiomatic  that  this  means  more  teachers  and  more  buildings.” 

I  assured  the  legislators  that  we  recognized  the  difficulties  which  face  any 
appropriations  committee,  when  requests  inevitably  outrun  available  funds 
and  groups  such  as  ours  argue  that  their  areas  of  special  interest  should  not 
be  touched.  However,  we  also  assured  them  that  our  organization,  and  others 
equally  interested,  are  making  the  people  more  familiar  with  these  problems 
and  sensitive  to  the  needs.  “We  think  we  can  assure  you,”  I  said,  “that  the 
public  will  support  you  in  the  necessary  appropriations  to  see  that  these  needs 
are  met.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  I  concluded,  “we  feel  they  will  be  bitterly  disap- 
pointed  if  your  actions  close  the  school  or  college  door  on  any  New  Jersey 


FROM  THE 


Presidents 


Desk 


Sincerely  yours. 
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ACTIVITIES 


ASSOCIATION 


"Children  Are  Here"  Filmstrip 
Focuses  on  Education  Tax  Needs 

New  filmstrip,  produced  by  NJEA,  PTA,  and  Federated 
Boards  being  used  to  campaign  against  no-new-tax  pledges. 


A  new  filmstrip  based  on  the  facts 
presented  in  the  booklet  “The  Childen 
Ara  Here”  is  now  being  used  across 
the  State  to  present  the  story  of  New 
Jersey’s  school  costs  and  future  needs. 
Produced  by  the  NJEA,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
and  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards  of  Education,  the  filmstrip 
is  being  used  by  speakers  from  all 
three  groups  as  they  speak  at  meet¬ 
ings  in  their  local  communities. 

Uses  Bannister  Babies 

Using  many  pictures  of  babies  — 
pictures  by  the  famed  baby-photog¬ 
rapher,  Constance  Bannister  —  the 
filmstrip  graphically  projects  the 
booming  bahy  statistics  into  future 
education  problems.  It  shows  how  the 
babies  already  born  will  swell  elemen¬ 
tary  school  enrollments  by  30%,  high 
school  enrollments  by  60%  and  col¬ 
lege  enrollments  by  more  than  300%. 


OR.  WILLIAM  G.  CARR,  Eiscyfiv*  S«cr«- 
tary  of  tha  National  Education  AMOciation, 
will  bo  tho  principal  tpoakar  at  tko  tosti- 
ntonial  dinnar  on  May  I  honoring  Consmii- 
donar  Raubingor. 


It  predicts  an  increase  of  10,000  new 
teaching  positions  to  be  filled  in  the 
next  decade,  and  predicts  a  minimum 
need  of  40  miles  of  classrooms  to 
house  the  additional  children.  It  fore¬ 
sees  a  $20  million  increase  in  normal 
state  aid  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
makes  a  conservative  estimate  of  $70 
million  extra  to  be  raised  by  local 
taxes  in  1960. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
83,000  students  which  the  State  Board 
of  Education  reports  will  have  no  col¬ 
lege  to  go  to  by  1973,  the  film  out¬ 
lines  the  need  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollar  building  program  and  annual 
State  payments  of  well  over  $12V^ 
million  toward  instructional  costs. 

Adding  these  costs  together  for  a 
sample  year,  1963,  the  filmstrip  shows 
that  the  State  will  be  spending  at 
least  $50,000,000  a  year  more  than 
it  is  spending  now  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creased  State  aid,  college  construction 
and  college  instruction  payments.  Aft¬ 
er  showing  the  limitations  on  present 
tax  resources  and  hinting  at  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  for  State  services 


Teachers,  parents,  legislators.  State 
officials,  and  civic  leaders  will  be  join¬ 
ing  together  on  Wednesday  evening 
May  1  to  honor  New  Jersey’s  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger.  The  dinner  will  be  held 
in  the  Commons,  Rutgers  University, 
beginning  at  7:00  p.m. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  evening 
will  be  Dr.  William  G.  Carr,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Leading  the  list  of  distinguished 
guests,  who  will  be  present  to  pay 
testimony  to  the  outstanding  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  Dr.  Raubinger  will  be 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner 
and  the  members  of  the  N.  J.  State 


other  than  education,  the  filmstrip 
ends  by  asking  “What  Shall  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Do?”. 

Speakers  using  the  film  are  asking 
citizens  to  recognize  these  problems 
when  they  vote  and  not  select  candi¬ 
dates  for  office  who  refuse  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  educational  problems  and 
who  would  avoid  an  intelligent  reap¬ 
praisal  of  our  tax  system.  Speakers 
have  been  urging  candidates  to  “keep 
their  hands  free  in  the  matter  of  taxes 
to  pay  the  bills”  by  avoiding  “no- 
new-tax”  pledges.” 


NEW  JERSEY'S  Commistieiiur  of  Educafioii 
Frodorick  M.  Raubingor  will  bo  konorod  wHb 
a  Tostimonial  Dinnar  at  tho  Rutgors  Coiis- 
n«ons  on  May  I. 


Senate.  On  January  14,  Commissioner 
Raubinger  was  reappointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Meyner  for  another  five-year 
term  beginning  July  1.  The  Senate 
unanimously  confirmed  his  reappoint¬ 
ment  on  January  28. 

Curtis  Threlkeld,  retiring  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  South  Orange — 
Maplewood,  will  make  the  special 
presentation  of  tribute  to  Dr.  Rau- 
bin^er  and  the  principles  of  education 
and  school  administration  for  which 
he  stands. 

Tickets  for  anyone  desiring  to  at¬ 
tend  the  banquet  are  $4.00  each  and 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Hipp,  Treasurer,  180 
West  State  Street,  Trenton  8. 


Testimonial  for  Commissioner  Slated  for  May  1 


A  P  « I L .  I  SS7 
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Local  N.  J.  Voters  Say  "Yes" 
To  22 '/2%  School  Tax  Jump 


State  Department  of  Education  tabulation  shows  $34 
million  additional  to  be  raised  by  Chap.  7  &  8  districts. 


Citizens  in  New  Jersey’s  suburban 
and  r^onal  school  districts  have  al¬ 
ready  voted  themselves  a  record  tax 
increase  of  221/^  percent  for  next  year 
to  cope  with  the  rising  costs  of  edu¬ 
cating  their  children. 

In  the  498  district  elections  held 
during  the  month  of  February  in 
Chapter  7  and  Chapter  8  school  dis¬ 
tricts  about  $34,000,000  in  increased 
local  taxes  was  voted.  Last  year  these 
same  districts  voted  to  raise  locally 
$150,085,828  for  schools;  this  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  districts  voted  to  raise 
$184,122,942  for  schools. 

These  districts  represent  only  60% 
of  the  tax  levy  collected  by  school 
districts.  There  are  63  Chapter  6  dis¬ 
tricts,  including  most  of  the  large 
cities,  where  local  governing  bodies 
have  still  to  report  the  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  raised. 

Announced  by  Meyner 

These  figures  for  the  Chapter  7  and 
Chapter  8  (r^ional)  districts  were 
compiled  by  the  State  Department 
following  the  February  balloting.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Meyner  announced  the  results 
of  the  tabulation  at  a  press  conference 
on  March  14. 

The  total  budgets  in  these  Chapter 
7  and  Chapter  8  districts  show  an  in¬ 
crease  from  $223,136,827  to  $269,345. 
551.  This  amounted  to  an  increase  of 
more  than  $46,000,000,  or  better  than 
20  percent,  for  the  schools. 

In  457  of  the  498  districts  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  boards  of  education  for 
their  schools  were  approved.  Budgets 
were  defeated  in  41  districts  this  year 
as  against  only  21  which  were  voted 
down  last  year. 

In  Growing  Districts 

The  great  majority  of  the  defeated 
budgets  were  in  rapidly  developing 
communities  where  there  are  problems 
of  building  and  staffing  additional 
schools  as  well  as  providing  municipal 
services.  About  a  fifth  of  the  defeated 
budgets  were  in  Bergen  County,  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  residential  areas 
in  the  entire  Nation.  In  six  counties, 
not  a  single  budget  was  voted  down. 
In  five,  only  one  went  down. 

In  contrast  to  the  34  million  dollars 


of  additional  local  taxation  approved 
by  the  voters  in  these  Chapter  7  and 
8  districts.  State  aid  to  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  1957-58  Mrill  only  go  up  by 
about  eight  million  dollars.  This 
amount  is  one  of  the  smallest  in¬ 
creases  in  State  aid  to  local  districts 
in  recent  years. 

Approximate 
State  Aid 

Years  Increase 

from  1 953-54  to  1 954-55  $  1 0,000,000 

from  1 954-55  to  1955-56  25,000,000 

from  1955-56  to  1956-57  15,000,000 

from  1956-57  to  1957-58  8,000,000 

These  sharp  increases,  totalling 
about  58  million  dollars,  reflect  the 
putting  into  full  operation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  State  Aid  provisions,  and  the 
special  aid  provisions  for  school  con¬ 
struction  and  special  education  pro¬ 
grams. 

GOVERNOR  MEYNER  has  signed  into  law 
A- 1 59  of  the  1956  Legislative  Session  (see 
p.  291  March  REVIEW).  The  new  law  which 
was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Marie  Maebert  (R., 
Essex)  and  backed  by  NJEA  requires  that 
school  nurses  be  appointed,  administered,  and 
paid  by  the  local  board  of  education.  Those 
school  districts  which  are  presently  operating 
under  some  other  pattern  are  not  required 
to  change,  except  that  if  any  change  is  made 
it  must  be  to  local  board  of  education  con¬ 
trol. 


Prospective  Citizens 
Now  Allowed  To  Teach 

The  1956  legislature  enacted  a  law 
which  states:  “Any  citizen  of  any 
other  country  who  has  declared  his  or 
her  intention  of  becoming  a  United 
States  citizen  and  who  is  otherwise 
qualified  may  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  be 
granted  a  teacher’s  certificate,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Chapter  13  of  Title  18  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  employed  as  a 
teacher  by  a  board  of  education.’’ 

Proof  of  such  intention  of  citizen¬ 
ship  consists  of  first  papers  which 
are  issued  upon  request  and  for  a  fee 
of  $5.00.  They  are  issued  by  the 
Naturalization  Clerk  in  some  counties 
and  in  the  post  offices  in  Newark, 
Camden,  and  Trenton. 

Applicants  with  this  preliminary 
citizenship  status  should  apply  for 
teaching  certificates  through  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
teacher  applicants.  They  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  if  within  five  years  of 
the  issuance  of  the  certificate,  they 
have  not  attained  citizenship,  the 
certificate  may  be  revoked  if  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  has  evidence  that 
the  teacher  has  abandoned  efforts  to 
become  a  United  States  citizen  or  has 
become  disqualified  for  citizenship. 
No  teacher  under  this  act  may  acquire 
tenure  until  full  citizenship  has  been 
attained. 


Committee  Makes  '57-'59  Officer  Nominations 


On  March  7,  the  NJEA  Nominating 
Committee  held  its  second  meeting  of 
the  year  at  NJEA  headquarters  in 
Trenton.  From  the  list  of  names  pro¬ 
posed  at  the  first  meeting  on  January 
11,  the  committee  chose  as  its  nom¬ 
inees  for  NJEA  offices  for  1957-59  the 
following : 

For  President: 

Mazie  V.  ScANLAN,  supervisor  of 
health  and  physical  education, 
Atlantic  City 
For  Vice-President: 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  student  activities.  Class- 
boro  STC 
For  Treasurer: 

Ida  L.  Francis,  principal.  School 
No.  1,  Somerville 

Petition  forms  for  independent  nom¬ 


inations  for  state  officers  may  now  be 
secured  from  the  NJEA  headquarters. 
Such  petitions,  according  to  the  rules 
established  by  the  NJEA  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee,  must  contain  at  least 
300  signatures  of  active  members  of 
the  Association,  with  at  least  10  such 
signatures  from  each  of  11  counties. 
No  more  than  one  nomination  may  be 
made  on  any  one  petition.  Such  peti¬ 
tions  must  reach  NJEA  headquarters 
on  or  before  June  30. 

In  accordance  with  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
stitution,  if  there  is  no  contest  for  any 
State  office,  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  will  declare  the 
above  named  duly  nominated  candi¬ 
dates  elected.  In  the  event  of,  inde¬ 
pendent  petition  nominations,  voting 
will  take  place  by  mail  in  the  fall  and 
at  the  NJEA  Convention  in  November. 
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ADDITION 

In  the  list  of  NJEA  Legislation 
reported  on  in  **Your  Legislative 
Record”  in  the  February  REVIEW, 
the  following  names  should  have 
been  included  as  sponsors  on  S-2 
and  S-4: 

Senator  SiDO  L.  Ridolfi,  D., 
Mercer 

Senator  W.  Howard  Sharp,  D., 
Cumberland 

Senator  John  A.  Lynch,  D., 
Middlesex 

Senator  John  A.  Waddington, 
D.,  Salem 

Senator  Joseph  W.  Cowgill,  D., 
Camden 

Senator  James  F.  Murray,  Jr., 
D.,  Hudson 

The  names  of  these  men  were  added 
to  the  two  measures  at  the  time  of 
their  passage.  The  two  bills  estab¬ 
lished  the  new  program  of  State 
aid  for  school  building. 


Ruling  Grants  Credit  for  Any  Veteran's  Service 


Any  teacher  veterans,  whether  they 
become  teachers  before  or  after  enter¬ 
ing  military  service,  must  be  granted 
service  credit  under  the  State  mini¬ 
mum  salary  schedule  law.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  E)ducation  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger  in  a  recent  decision  ruled 
that  a  board  of  education  must  grant 
an  adjustment  increment  for  such 
service  even  though  the  person  was 
not  yet  a  teacher  at  the  time  of  such 
military  service. 

The  Conunissioner  made  this  deci¬ 
sion  in  a  dispute  between  Dominick 
F.  Colangelo,  a  teacher  in  Camden, 
and  the  Camden  Boapd  of  Education. 
In  September  of  1955,  the  first  year 
the  new  State  schedule  was  in  effect, 
the  Camden  board  increased  Mr.  Col- 
angelo’s  salary  by  $200  to  adjust  him 
to  the  third  year  minimum.  Mr.  Col¬ 
angelo,  claimed  that  this  did  not 
grant  him  credit  for  his  period  of 
military  service  and  that  he  should 
be  granted  increases  of  $300  a  year 


Number  of  School  Nurses  in  State  Gaining 


More  and  more  local  boards  of 
education  are  employing  their  own 
school  nurses.  The  number  of  school 
nurses  is  steadily  increasing,  as  is 
their  training.  Salaries  too  are  mount¬ 
ing,  but  the  pay  of  New  Jersey  school 
nurses  appears  to  lag  behind  that  of 
nurses  in  similar  positions  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  significant 
conclusions  from  a  survey  reported 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
in  its  latest  School  Nurses  Bulletin. 

According  to  the  report,  the  total 
number  of  school  nurses  has  climbed 
from  539  in  1932  to  936  last  year. 
Of  these  779  are  directly  employed 
by  their  boards  of  education.  The 
number  employed  through  local  pub¬ 
lic  health  services,  official  and  unof¬ 
ficial,  is  steadily  declining.  It  can  be 
expected  to  drop  still  further  as  a 
result  of  recent  NJEA-sponsored  leg¬ 
islation  encouraging  school  board 
health  programs. 

Back  in  1947  the  median  salary  of 
the  full-time  staff  nurses  employed  by 
boards  of  education  was  $2362.  Since 
then  it  has  climbed  steadily  until  it 
is  now  $4,111.  It  has  always  been 


slightly  below  the  comparable  figure 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  however;  in 
1956  the  national  median  was  $4,401. 


according  to  the  law  until  he  reaches 
his  proper  place  —  counting  the  peri¬ 
od  spent  in  military  service  —  on 
the  State  schedule. 

The  Camden  board  argued  that  Mr. 
Colangelo  was  not  a  teacher  at  the 
time  of  his  military  service  and  that 
the  intent  of  the  law  was  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  teachers  who  enter  military  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Commissioner  in  announcing 
his  decision  stated  that  the  intent  of 
the  veterans  credit  provision  was  to 
cure  the  inequity  by  which  anyone 
who  had  served  in  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  would  lag,  salarywise,  behind  his 
compatriots  in  the  teaching  profession. 
He  added  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  law  to  restrict  benefits  to  those 
persons  who  might  be  teachers  prior 
to  entering  military  service. 

The  Commissioner  directed  the 
Camden  Board  of  Education  to  ad¬ 
just  the  salary  of  Mr.  Colangelo  in 
accordance  with  the  military  service 
credit  provision  of  the  minimum 
salary  law. 

Mr.  Colangelo’s  appeal  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  made  with  the  full 
backing  of  the  NJEA.  He  received 
financial  assistance  for  legal  fees  from 
the  NJEA  Teacher  Welfare  Fund. 
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"Progress" 

weekly  half-hour  color  television  program  produced  by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association. 

Oats  Subjsct 

April  6  “Homework” 

“  13  “Who  Should  Go  To  CoUege?” 

“  20  “What  About  Educational  TV?” 

“  27  “What  Is  A  Teacher?” 


WRCV-TV,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Channel  3 


Saturday,  1 :00  p.m. 


"Junior  Town  Meeting" 

weekly  half-hour  program  presenting  high  school  students  in  a  lively  debate  on 
some  current  topic  in  the  news. 

WATV,  Newark  Channel  13  Saturday,  1:30  p.m. 


APRIL,  ltS7 


Pass  111 


The  City  of  Brotherly  Love 
throws  out  its  welcome  mat 
to  thousands  of  educators 
for  the  Centennial  Convention 
of  the  National  Education 
Association. 


Again 

LATER  - 


The  NEIA  will  celebrate  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  with  what  promises  to  be 
the  largest  convention  in  its  history. 
From  June  30  to  July  5,  teachers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  will  be  gath¬ 
ering  in  Philadelphia,  site  of  the 
NElA’s  founding  in  1857. 

Nixon  Invited 

Many  special  events  in  honor  of 
the  Centennial  will  provide  exciting 
fare  for  NEA  delegates,  members  and 
friends.  The  week-long  festivities  will 
be  especially  attractive  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  who  have  only  to  drive 
across  the  State  and  over  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  to  join  in  the  daily  events. 

Hopes  are  high  for  receiving  ac¬ 
ceptances  from  a  full  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  speakers  invited  to  address 
the  various  evening  sessions;  these  in¬ 
clude  Sir  Ronald  Could,  president,  of 
the  World  Confederation  of  Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Teaching  Profession 
and  Vice-President  Richard  M.  Nixon, 


M  ho  have  been  invited  to  speak  at 
the  Wednesday  evening  general  ses¬ 
sion.  A  special  centennial  convoca¬ 
tion  for  Wednesday  morning,  July  3, 
will  feature  addresses  by  James  B. 
Conant,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
West  Germany;  Waurine  Walker,  di¬ 
rector  of  teacher  certification  and 
professional  standards  for  the  Texas 
Education  Agency;  and  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  the  SATURDAY  Re¬ 
view.  Officers  of  the  NEA  have  in¬ 
vited  many  friends  from  trade  and 
professional  associations,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  be  guests  at  the  con¬ 
vocation. 

Delegates  to  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  will  have  the  future  of  the 
Association  in  their  hands  as  they 
make  decisions  on  the  proposed  ex¬ 
panded  program,  the  adoption  of  re¬ 
vised  by-laws,  as  well  as  the  regular 
business  of  budget,  resolutions,  and 
elections.  Delegates  will  vote  on  a 


proposal  to  raise  dues  for  the  national 
professional  organization  from  $5.00 
to  not  more  than  $10.00  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  such  professional  ac¬ 
tivities  as  legislation,  field  service, 
communications,  and  teacher  welfare 
on  the  national  level.  Also  keeping 
delegates  humming  will  be  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  executive  committee¬ 
men,  and  state  directors.  This  year. 
New  Jersey  groups  will  be  backing 
the  candidacy  of  Sampson  G.  Smith, 
for  the  11-man  NEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Smith  is  superintendent 
of  the  Ocean  County  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  High  School. 

Starts  with  Vespers 

Starting  the  round  of  special  cere¬ 
monies  and  general  meetings  will  be 
a  Sunday  evening  vesper  service  on 
“The  Spiritual  Heritage  of  America.” 
Bruce  Catton,  well-known  author  of 
Civil  War  history,  and  editor  of 
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American  Heritage  will  be  the 
speaker. 

The  United  States  Post  Ofiice  has 
announced  that  a  special  stamp  hon¬ 
oring  the  school  teachers  of  America 
will  go  on  sale  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Convention.  First 
Day  Covers  will  be  available  to  Con¬ 
vention-goers  at  a  special  Post  Of¬ 
fice  to  be  set  up  in  the  Convention 
Hall. 

History  Autographed 

NEA:  The  First  Hundred  Years, 
Edgar  B.  Wesley’s  centennial  history 
of  the  Association  (Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers;  $5.00)  will  be  on  sale  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Centennial  cover.  The  author  will 
be  on  hand  to  autograph  copies. 

The  oSi<;ial  NEA  premiere  of  the 
special  Centennial  composition  by 
Howard  Hanson  will  be  conducted 
under  his  direction  during  a  Sunday 
evening  concert  on  June  30.  The  can¬ 
tata  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
outdoor  Robin  Hood  Dell  in  Fair- 
mount  Park. 

More  than  200  commercial  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  applied  for  display  space  in 
the  air-conditioned  Convention  Hall 
exhibit  area.  Non-commercial  exhibits 
by  NEA  departments  and  divisions 
will  also  be  on  display. 

Art  Exhibited 

A  national  “Children’s  Art  Ex¬ 
hibit’’  will  be  featured  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Museum,  adjacent  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  National  Art  Education 
Association. 

Most  of  the  NEA  Departments  plan 
to  hold  special  one-day  meetings  on 
Monday,  July  1.  NEA  Committees 
and  Commissions  will  hold  open  meet¬ 
ings  on  Tuesday  afternoon  July  2. 
Sections  and  discussion  groups  on 
Thursday,  July  4  dealing  with  teacher 
welfare,  public  relations,  instruction, 
and  school  finance  will  be  preceded 
on  Wednesday  by  a  series  of  sessions 
on  the  implications  for  education  of 
the  basic  social  trends  of  our  time. 
These  sessions  will  include  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  technology  and  man¬ 
power  problems,  the  rise  of  mass 
media  of  communication,  changing 
family  and  community  patterns,  and 
e*-onomic  trends. 

Major  social  events  of  the  week- 
long  festivities  will  include  the  Class- 
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“Schools  on  Parade”,  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  in  cooperation  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Friendship  Night,  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  July  4,  will  include  the  tradi¬ 
tional  get-together  of  NEIA  members 
and  friends  to  meet  the  candidates 
for  NEA  office.  The  City  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  add  to  Friendship  Night  ac¬ 
tivities  with  a  spectacular  display  of 
fireworks  on  the  Mall  at  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall.  Other  noteworthy  social 
events  include  the  President’s  Recep¬ 
tion,  the  Classroom  Teachers  Open 
House,  and  the  Future  Teachers  of 
America  Notables  Dinner. 

Displays  by  the  various  states  will 
,11  be  back  again  this  year  as  a  vital  part 
>"  of  the  social  scene.  One  whole  floor 
of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  will 
be  turned  over  to  headquarters  rooms 
room  Teacher  Banquet  and  the  mam-  for  the  many  state  associations.  In¬ 
mouth  pag'ant  on  Tuesday  evening,  formative  exhibits  on  school  and  as- 
July  2.  This  educational  revue,  sociation  activities  will  be  featured. 
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From  Our  Professional  History 


In  the  early  day*  all  members  uf  the  NEA  could  comfortably  meet  in  a  small 
room.  As  the  Association  grew,  its  conventions  taxed  the  capacity  of  large  audi¬ 
toriums.  Since  memhers  voted  directly  on  all  business,  teachers  of  the  convention 
city,  enrolling  in  large  numbers  for  that  one  meeting,  could  dominate  affairs.  The 
rapid  membership  growth  following  the  election  of  J.  B.  Crabtree  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  1917  called  for  a  more  democratic  arrangement. 

At  the  Salt  Lake  City  convention  of  1920  a  plan  was  adopted  whereby  local  and 
state  associations  were  united  with  the  national  into  one  organic  whole  with  official 
business  to  be  conducted  by  a  Representative  Assembly  composed  of  delegates  from 
affiliated  slate  and  local  groups. 


In  Every  Corner  of  the  State 
New  Jersey  Teachers  Are  .  .  . 


AtUatic  C«Mty 

The  Atlantic  G>unty  Education  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Atlantic  County  As¬ 
sociation  of  Public  School  Adminis¬ 
trators  and  Supervisors  are  sponsoring 
the  NEA  Centennial  Birthday  Dinner 
on  April  4.  The  President  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City  is  the  site  for  the 
festivities. 

Guests  will  include  the  county’s 
State  Senator  and  two  Assemblymen, 
also  the  presidents  of  the  PTA  council 
and  school  boards  association. 

Dr.  Ethel  Alpenfels  of  New  York 
University  is  the  main  speaker  for  the 
evening. 

tsf>sa  Cswty 

A  12-foot  high  birthday  cake  con¬ 
structed  by  the  students  of  the  county 
vocational  high  school  is  a  highlight 
of  the  Beigen  County  Elducation  As¬ 
sociation  being  held  on  April  4  at 
Terribile’s  Restaurant,  Lodi.  The  af¬ 
fair  combines  the  celebration  of  the 
NEA  Centennial  Birthday  with  the  an¬ 
nual  legislative  dinner  held  for  the 
Stale  legislators  from  Bergen.  The 


vocational  students  have  volunteered 
the  materials  and  labor  in  constructing 
the  unusual  cake  after  a  design  created 
especially  for  the  occasion. 

Committees  prepared  an  interesting 
evening  program,  which  includes  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  support  given  state 
legislation  for  schook  by  the  Bergen 
delegation,  and  the  Centennial  Birth¬ 
day  of  NEA.  About  75  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  the  presidents  of  the  aflBliated 
education  organizations,  civic,  and 
professional  associations  of  the  county 
are  invited. 

Kurfiagle*  Cowaty 

Burlington  County  groups  are  hav¬ 
ing  two  birthday  parties  on  April  4 
to  celebrate  the  NEA  Centennial.  One 
is  sponsored  by  the  Burlington  County 
Teachers’  Association  and  is  being  held 
at  the  Medford  Lakes  Lodge,  Medford 
Lakes.  Legislators  are  being  honored 
and  a  guest  speaker,  dinner  music, 
and  birthday  cake  are  featured. 

The  Florence  Teachers’  Association 
is  sponsoring  the  other  Birthday  Party 


with  dinnei  and  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  at  The  Manor  House,  Moores- 
town. 

Camdsn  County 

Tile  Camden  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  special  observances 
in  honor  of  the  NEA  Centennial  dur¬ 
ing  its  annual  banquet  on  May  2. 

Caps  May  County 

The  Cape  May  County  Education 
Association  is  dining  at  Layres  Dutch 
Kitchen,  Villas  on  April  4  to  celebrate 
the  NEA  Centennial.  Members  of  the 
legislative  delegation  from  the  County 
are  guests  for  the  evening. 

An  NEA  Life  Membership  is  being 
presented  tc  the  member  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  who  has  done  the  most 
for  education;  and  a  life  membership 
in  the  County  Education  Association 
is  being  given  to  the  lay  person  who 
has  done  the  most  for  education  in 
the  county.  Also,  on  the  awards  list 
is  a  presentation  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  county  that  has  exerted  the  great¬ 
est  effort  in  behalf  of  education. 


Its 
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Cumberland  County 

Cumberland  County  teachers  are 
stressing  “let’s  get  acquainted”  at 
their  NEIA  Centennial  banquet  on 
April  4.  Large  groups  from  any  one 
district  are  being  discouraged  from 
sitting  together  and  teachers  are  be¬ 
ing  urged  to  eat  in  small  mixed 
groups.  The  dinner  is  being  held  at 
the  Leechester  Hall,  Leesburg. 

Senator  Howard  Sharp  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Charles  E.  Gant  are  among 
the  guests;  and  Rev.  W.  Gordan 
Lowden  of  Bridgeton  will  be  the 
speaker. 

Esmx  County 

The  Elssex  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  IS  celebrating  the  NEA  Cen¬ 
tennial  in  conjunction  with  its  annual 
legislative  dinner  on  April  4  at  the 
Terrace  Room  of  the  Mosque  in 
Newark. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  noted  N.B.C.  news 
analyst,  is  the  principal  speaker;  and 
other  invited  guests  include  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  U.  S. 
Senators  H.  Alexander  Smith  and 
Clifford  Case,  as  well  as  Elssex  Coimty 
representatives  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Local  teacher  associations  are 
having  members  of  their  Boards  of 
Education,  and  their  local  political 
and  civic  leaders  as  guests. 

Three  scholarships  of  S200  each 
are  being  awarded  to  promising  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Future  Teachers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  clubs  in  the  county.  Another 
award  is  also  being  made  to  the  “out¬ 
standing  layman”  of  the  year  from 
Essex  County. 

Other  Essex  County  activities  to 
mark  the  NEA  anniversary  include: 

.  .  .  slides  of  school  activities  shown 
on  automatic  viewers  at  local  banks 
during  the  first  week  in  April. 

.  .  .  two  store  windows  in  each  of 
five  local  areas  showing  books  and 
equipment  used  in  different  areas  and 
levels  of  teaching. 

CloucMtur  County 

Gloucester  teachers  are  celebrating 
the  NEA  Birthday  Anniversary  with 
a  banquet  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Glass- 
boro  STC  on  AprH  4.  Orlo  Brees, 
noted  humorist  and  inspirational 
speaker,  is  giving  the  main  address  on 
“Gist  for  the  Grin  Mill.”  A ‘group  of 
students  is  providing  entertainment 
with  modem  Hawaiian  dances,  and  the 
(continued  on  page  354) 
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Expanding 
Our  Profession 


As  the  National  Education  Association  reaches  the  anniversary  of  its 
founding  100  years  ago,  it  is  also  engaging  in  a  thoroughgoing  reUudy  of 
what  lies  tshead  for  our  profession  in  the  years  to  come.  Convinced  that 
activity  on  a  national  level  must  be  greatly  expanded  to  both  coordinate 
and  advance  the  teachers  of  America,  the  Representative  Assembly  at  the 
1956  NEA  Convention  in  Portland  asked  for  a  complete  restudy  of  the 
services  and  dues  of  the  organization.  Dues  would  be  increased  to  not 
more  than  $10.00  per  year.  This  is  part  of  what  that  money  will  pay  for  . . . 

Communication 

COMMUNICATION  gives  life  and  vitality  to  the  many  relationships  and  pro¬ 
cesses  within  a  professional  group. 

Events  that  affect  the  lives  and  work  of  teachers  occur  with  increasing 
frequency  and  require  prompt  consideration  and  action.  Despite  great  effort 
among  professional  teachers  associations  and  within  organisations,  too  often 
the  chain  of  conununication  fails  to  function. 

As  new  teachers  enter  the  profession  they  seek  information  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  activities  of  professional  associations.  How  to  inform  them  fully 
and  quickly;  how  to  awaken  their  interests  and  enthusiasms;  how  to  help 
them  find  their  places  in  the  work  to  be  done  —  are  problons  confronting 
teachers  with  long  experience. 

Often  teachers  of  long  experience  are  poorly  informed  of  the  activities 
and  influence  of  their  professional  associations.  Many  do  not  know  of  the 
effectiveness  of  local-state-national  relationships  which  have  been  operating 
for  years.  Others  are  not  aware  of  the  many  services  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  of  the  help  that  they  can  obtain. 

The  Expanded  Program  Proposes  .  .  . 

To  improve  the  organization  and  operation  of  conferences  and  conventions 
so  as  to  increase  the  benefits  to  those  in  attendance. 

To  provide  the  time  and  staff  to  trace  the  present  lines  of  communication 
with  members  and  to  apply  needed  improvements. 

To  focus  attention  upon  the  text,  layout,  and  illustrations  of  NEA  publi¬ 
cations  in  relation  to  the  messages  they  convey. 

To  experiment  with  the  format  of  letters,  leaflets,  reports,  and  periodicals 
and  to  make  available  new  ideas  used  by  experts  in  communication. 

To  improve  and  increase  the  use  of  audio-visual  media  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  unity  and  understanding  among  all  teachers. 

To  cooperate  with  local  and  state  education  associations  in  more  effec¬ 
tively  inducting  young  teachers  into  the  spirit  and  action  of  professional 
groups. 

To  encourage  leadership  programs,  workshops,  and  other  training  pro¬ 
cedures  designed  to  exchange  ideas  on  ways  to  build  unity  of  effort. 

To  find  more  opportunities  for  individual  members  to  share  in  the 
program. 

To  prepare  additional  exhibits  and  demonstrations  thereby  increasing  the 
use  of  NEA  resources  by  members. 
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Making  sure  that  each  child 

develops  to  the  maximum  of  his  potential 

calls  for  special  planning 

to  meet  the  needs  of  our  brighter  pupils. 

Why  Worry  about  the  Bright  Ones? 

by  Robert  L  Harris 

principal.  School  No.  2 
Teaneck 


With  today’s  large  classes  packed 
into  our  schoolrooms,  teachers  have 
little  time  to  devote  to  the  two  scale- 
extremes  in  the  rooms  —  the 
slow  learner  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  child.  Even 
our  usual  three  group  divi¬ 
sion  of  classes  provides  only 
a  rough  cleavage  which  rarely 
reaches  the  very  top  or  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the 
teachers  is  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  majority  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Her  secondary  aim 
should  be  to  seek  out  the  very 
low,  the  very  high,  the  atypi¬ 
cal  children  who  present  spe¬ 
cial  teaching  problems. 

Pays  Dividends 

It  is  here  that  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  pays  divi¬ 
dends.  The  untrained  and  be¬ 
ginning  teacher  often  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  developing  the  insight 
to  recognize  and  treat  such 
special  conditions.  While  an 
occasional  teacher  may  lean 
toward  the  superior  child  and 
neglect  the  slow  learner,  most 
instructors  do  strive  for  a  balanced 
program  with  the  slower  child  first  on 
the  priority  list.  This  is  not  only  the 
humane,  the  sympathetic  attitude  that 
we  expect  of  the  superior  teacher,  but 
it  is  educationally  sound. 

Since  the  brightest  child  often  finds 
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the  work  too  easy,  his  full  powers  of 
learning  are  left  unchallenged  and  un¬ 
exercised.  With  too  much  spare  time 


on  hand,  he  could  become  a  behavior 
problem.  Boredom  and  mischief  go 
hand  in  hand.  While  this  is  rarely  an 
acute  problem  to  the  teacher,  the  deep 
significance  lies  in  the  absence  of  any 
sustained  challenge  to  the  child  and 
a  lack  of  his  development  to  the  full¬ 


est.  The  cumulative  loss  in  training 
for  leadership  and  in  the  fullest  prep¬ 
aration  for  adult  responsibilities  may 
be  highly  significant  to  the 
community,  the  nation,  and 
the  scientific  industrial  world 
of  tomorrow.  The  premium 
on  leadership  is  tremendous. 
Educators  should  stimulate  all 
possible  growth  in  this  di¬ 
rection. 

Faculty  Plans 

Since  March  of  1953,  when 
our  School  No.  2  faculty  first 
held  a  meeting  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  we  have  tried  to  build 
up  a  backlog  of  plain  and 
practical  techniques  to  meet 
the  challenge.  Some  of  these 
are  suggested  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages. 

A  recent  survey  of  our 
school  revealed  that  there 
were  from  one  to  four 
“brighter  students”  in  almost 
every  classroom.  They  are 
children  who  are  academic¬ 
ally  bright,  yet  perfectly 
placed  chronologically,  physi¬ 
cally  and  socially.  They  are 
not  candidates  for  accelera¬ 
tion.  They  are  simply  the  leaders  of 
their  groups. 

By  pooling  our  ideas  within  the 
school,  we  hope  we  are  adequately 
meeting  the  challenge  presented  by 
this  small  but  vital  part  of  our  school 
population. 


How  We  Can  Identify  the  Brighter  Child? 
Achievement  and  Intelligence  Tests  will  generally  point 
out  the  brighter  child,  the  child  with  high  native  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  level  of  daily  classroom  achievement  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  reactions  and  judgments  of  the  teacher 
should  all  combine  to  make  the  initial  identification. 

Advanced  Skill  in  Reading  is  generally  an  obvious  mark 
of  the  brighter  child.  The  avid  reader  constantly  gathers 
in  a  wealthier  background  of  knowledge.  His  vocabulary 
is  one  strong  index  of  his  ability. 

A  High  Index  of  Interest  and  Curiosity  covering  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  topics'  and  activities  could  be  significant.  Interest 
in  planes,  astronomy,  athletics,  and  animals  indicates 
an  alert  mind.  Collecting  coins,  stamps,  recks,  etc.,  could 
show  a  rudimentary  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge. 

Superior  Skills  in  Physical  Coordination  might  have  mean¬ 
ing.  Watch  for  both  the  good  athlete  and  the  boy  or 
girl  who  develops  the  strong  self-discipline  and  concen¬ 
tration  required  for  the  construction  of  small  models. 

Well  Rounded  Personality  Development  could  be  in  evi¬ 
dence  or  might  be  the  missing  factor  needing  develop¬ 
ment.  The  bright  child  could  be  lacking  in  self-confi¬ 
dence;  he  should,  however,  show  an  alert  mind  for 
planning  and  organizing.  Generally,  he  will  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  students  in  his  group. 
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EIGHT  WAYS  TO  HELP  THE  BRIGHTER  STUDENT 


EXTRA  CREDITS  can  ba  given  for  work  dona  bayond 
fha  clatt  auignmant.  For  autnpla,  a  diorama  bated 
on  indapandanf  rataarch  could  ba  built.  Keep  before 
,  the  child  the  diffaranca  between  tha  pattabla  mini* 
mum  and  the  datirabla  maximum  of  voluntary  work. 


AT  COMPLETION  of  a  letton,  tha  taachar  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  special  wall  chart  listing  axtra  work  for 
the  advanced  students.  Listings  are  of  a  creative 
nature  such  as  story  writing,  illustrating  a  topic,  or 
writing  a  poem. 


ORGANIZE  THE  CLASSROOM  administration  to 
that  many  rasponsibilitias  are  assigned  to  the  brighter 
child.  For  example,  in  writing  a  class  play,  these 
students  can  act  at  leaders,  recorders,  and  committee 
heads.  Jobs  on  such  projects,  however,  should  be 
shared  by  children  of  all  levels. 


THE  BRIGHTER  CHILD  can  be  invaluable  in  coaching 
other  students.  When  a  child  returns  after  extended 
absence,  one  of  the  coachers  can  easily  help  him  with 
catching  up.  This  pairing  off  in  a  learning  situation  it 
vary  helpful  to  both  pupils. 
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BE  SURE  that  all  childran,  but  atpacially  tha  brightar 
onat,  ara  continually  awara  of  tha  various  typas  of 
rafaranca  matarials  such  as  ancyclopadias,  magazinas, 
ate.  Taach  tham  propar  work  habits  and  tachniquas  of 
rasaarch. 


NEVER  FAIL  to  maka  full  usa  of  tha  stimulus  of  praise 
for  all  childran,  ba  they  briqht  or  dull.  A  wall-placad 
word  of  praise  is  often  just  tha  thinq  needed  to  urge 
the  bright  child  to  sack  more  challenging  axtra  activi¬ 
ties. 
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ENCOURAGE  ALL  CHILDREN  to  prepare  properly 
and  bring  to  class  supplementary  materials  which  ad¬ 
vance  tha  work.  Bright  children  will  ba  especially 
adept  at  proceeding  on  their  own  to  find  practical 
devices  for  aiding  their  understanding  of  subjects 
under  study. 


TACTFULLY  TRY  to  keep  the  superior  child  aware 
that  he  is  capable  of  high  standards.  Often,  individual 
tasks  set  up  for  him  will  keep  him  from  falling  into 
lazy  habits.  Keep  him  busy  on  constructive  and  crea¬ 
tive  types  of  activities. 
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Join  the  "By- Liners" 

By  Harold  Hainfeld 
scitnce  teacher 
Roosevelt  School,  Union  City 

To  help  you  try  your  hand  at  writing  for 
professional  magazines,  here  are  some  basic  hints 
on  the  why  and  how  of  submitting  articles. 


You  won’t  get  rich  writing  for  edu¬ 
cational  publications.  Very  few  edu¬ 
cators  can  add  sizeable  amounts  to 
their  income  tax  returns  for  money 
received  from  articles  published  ia 
professional  journals.  Yet  there  are 
many  rewards  and  much  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  be  gained  from  a.  “by¬ 
line”  in  a  school  magazine. 

Articles  published  may  be  a  factor 
in  obtaining  a  better  salary  or  posi¬ 
tion.  On  application  forms  for  new 
positions,  a  candidate  is  often  asked 
to  list  his  contributions  to  educational 
publications.  Similarly  when  studying 
for  advanced  degrees,  “What  have 
you  written?”  often  appears  on  the 
questionnaire. 

Some  school  authorities  make  it  at¬ 
tractive  for  their  personnel  to  write 
educational  articles.  In  Newark,  for 
example,  a  teacher  can  earn  up  to  six 
points  to  equivalency  credit  for  this 
activity.  Thus  a  pterson  can  be  six 
credits  from  the  master’s  degree  and 
move  to  the  master’s  level  on  the  salary 
schedule  as  a  result  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Money  in  the  bank,  indirectly, 
but  actually  as  a  result  of  writing. 

Encourage  Others 

School  officials  should  encourage 
their  faculty  to  submit  ideas  for  pub¬ 
lication.  These  articles  are  an  excel¬ 
lent  medium  of  publicity  for  a  school 
system  to  have  its  activities  printed 
in  the  professional  journals.  Public 
relations  need  not  be  limited  to  the 
school  district  and  to  the  local  press 
covering  the  area.  Describing  the  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  and  activities  of  a 
school  encourages  others  to.  try  your 
ideas  which  can  be  a  factor  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  education. 

Editors  of  educational  magazines 
welcome  practical  articles  reporting 


successful  procedures.  Your  experi¬ 
ences  developing  materials  for  units, 
courses,  administrative  procedures, 
guidance  techniques,  school  programs, 
materials  and  activities  are  what  they 
want  lor  their  readers.  Have  you  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  teaching  technique, 
written  a  play  for  a  holiday  assembly, 
revised  or  developed  a  new  type  or 
system  of  offense  or  defense  in  foot¬ 
ball,  new  cheers  for  the  cheerleaders 
or  a  hundred-and-one  other  activities? 
Why  not  prepare  the  material  for 
possible  publication? 
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Laurence  B.  Johnaon,  Editor 
180  W.  State  Street 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Audio-Visual  News 
Mrs.  Dorothea  V.  Neary,  Editor 
Elementary  School 
Palisade  Park,  N.  J. 

Audio-Visual  Leadership  Coomcu. 

Newsletter 
Emma  Fantone,  Editor 
State  Teachers  Gillege 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

A-V  Tips 

William  King,  N.  J.  A-V  Coordinator 
Jersey  and  Lalor  Streets 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  Health  &  Physical  Education 
Reporter 

Russel  Neide,  Editor 
Berkley -Terrace  School 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  SaENCE  Teachers  Bulletin 
Dr.  Catherine  Bergen,  President 
State  Teachers  College 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Industrial  Arts  Newsmacazine 
William  Devonald,  Editor 
87  Lennox  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

N.  J.  Guidance  Newsletter 
Dr.  Davis,  Editor 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


In  preparing  articles,  the  message 
should  be  clear.  Choose  a  lively,  inter¬ 
esting  style  rather  than  that  of  a  thesis. 
When  writing,  a  short  outline  of  the 
article  is  helpful  for  keeping  to  the 
point.  It  is  also  helpful  to  speak  the 
material  into  a  tape  recorder  and  lis¬ 
ten  to  how  it  sounds.  Notes  made 
from  the  playback  can  aid  in  getting 
the  material  into  better  shape. 

Write  to  Editor 

Use  short  sentences  and  short  para¬ 
graphs  to  insure  clearness  of  thought 
in  setting  forth  such  new  ideas.  Cor¬ 
rect  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitali¬ 
zation  are  imperative  in  writing  for 
publications. 

Scan  through  the  journals  in  your 
area  of  education  and  those  of  related 
fields.  It  may  be  possible  to  consider 
three  or  four  publications  in  this  way. 
For  example,  an  article  might  describe 
a  student  visualized  unit  about  astron¬ 
omy.  There  is  the  possibility  of  the 
science  education  journals  as  well  as 
audio-visual  publications. 

Check  the  masthead  and  note  the 
name  of  the  editor.  It  is  better  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  personally.  Note  the  num¬ 
ber,  length  and  type  of  articles  that 
{continued  on  page  352) 


Articles  of  genersl  interest  to  teachers  and 
administrators. 


Use  of  audio-visual  materials  for  classroom 
teachers. 


Material  for  audio-visual  coordinator  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  audio-visual  program. 


Audio-visual  material  for  teachers  and  co¬ 
ordinators. 


Articles  for  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation  teachers. 


Articles  for  science  teachers. 


Material  for  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Elconomios 
and  Vocational  Guidance. 


Guidance  articles. 
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La  MRorifa  y  ai  caballaro.  Pupil*  from  Fanny 
M.  Hillar*  School  in  Hackantack  danca  tha 
Jaraba  Tapatio.  Lack  spring  classroom  taachars 
and  language  spacialists  collaboratad  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  Amarican  songs, 
games,  and  danca*  involving  26S  pupils  in 
grades  one  through  throe. 

President  eisenhower  re¬ 
cently  told  the  Modem  Language  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  “I  hope  that 
you  will  explore  .  .  .  the  ways  in 
which  language  study  can  be  used 
to  strengthen  our  own  cultural  heri¬ 
tage  as  well  as  to  cultivate  better 
understanding  between  our  citizens 
and  those  of  other  countries  ...  It 
is  heartening  to  note  that  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  of  the  role  which 
foreign  languages  and  literatures 
should  plav  in  American  life.” 

Want  Languages 

By  no  means  all  of  the  pressures 
on  the  elementary  school  to  teach  a 
second  language  come  from  foreign 
language  teachers.  They  have  come 
over  the  years  from  discerning  par¬ 
ents.  school  administrators,  and 
teachers.  The  recent  interest  in  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  grades  began  during 
World  War  II  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State, 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Education  Association.  The 
movement  was  given  national  impetus- 
in  1952  when  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Exlucation.  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
declared  in  an  address:  “Exlucators 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
lop  levels  of  the  university  system 

•FomiitJK  I.ANCL'Ac»:s  is  the  Elemestary 
School. 


In  the  REVIEW  last  November,  Anne  S.  Hoppock  raised 
numerous  questions  about  the  spread  of  foreign  language 
teaching  at  the  elementary  level.  Here  the  editorial 
committee**  of  the  New  Jersey  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Association  states  the  case  for  teaching  French,  Spanish, 
et  al.  below  the  high  school  level. 
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ought  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
the  importance  of  an  early  introduc¬ 
tion  to  foreign  language  study  in  our 
educational  system.”  In  1953  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Eklucation  sponsored 
a  national  conference  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Since  Conrunissioner  McGrath’s 
conference,  the  number  of  cities  and 
towns  with  elementary  school  lan¬ 
guage  classes  have  increased  by 
500%. 

The  rapid  spread  of  elementary 
language  instruction  in  New  Jersey 
schools  cdainly  makes  it  desirable 
to  examine  carefully  the  thinking  on 
which  it  is  based  and  some  of  the 
problems  involved. 

Most  educators  will  agree  that  for¬ 
eign  languages  should  be  taught  in 


-  Yes! 


century  amounts  to  a  national  scan¬ 
dal.  We  paid  for  it  heavily  during 
World  War  II,  and  continue  to 
suffer  for  it  in  the  postwar  era  when 
we  find  our  nation  bearing  all  the 
immense  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership.  Never  have  our  schools 
been  under  such  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  citizens  of  tomorrow  with 
international  understanding  and  lin¬ 
guistic  competence.  Only  the  most 
naive  person  would  deny  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  foreign  languages  must  be 
given  a  greatly  expanded  and  more 
vital  role  in  American  education. 

H.S.  Not  Enough 

Our  high  school  language  pro¬ 
grams  are  continually  being  evalu- 


Am,erican  schools.  Our  world  is  aled.  For  example,  the  New  Jersey 


thrinking  rapidly;  as  we  gain  in 
power  and  prestige  as  a  nation,  we 
have  more  and  more  contacts  with 
other  peoples.  These  other  peoples 
are  looking  to  us  for  much  more 
than  economic  aid;  they  want  un¬ 
derstanding,  recognition  of  their  cul¬ 
tures,  evidence  that  we  are  not  the 
self-centered  imperialists  rival  na¬ 
tions  call  us. 

Must  Be  Expanded 

The  decline  in  language  study 
which  was  permitted  to  take  place  in 
our  schools  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  wars  of  our 


Department  of  Elducation  appointed 
a  committee  of  modern  language 
teachers  to  re-evaluate  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  in  the  secondary  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  a  “Guide 
for  Teaching  of  Spanish”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Deartment  in 
1954,  emhasizing  the  importance  of 
the  aural-oral  approach.  However, 
language  teachers  are  aware  that  this 
method  requires  more  than  the  two 
or  three  years  usually  alloted  to  for- 
(ign  language  study  in  our  high 

**  Margaret  Eaton,  Christine  Mosier,  Filo- 
mena  Pelora,  and  Edward  Wisda. 
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schools.  Therefore,  modern  language 
teachers,  supported  by  interested 
and  helpful  administrators  and  par¬ 
ents,  have  undertaken  to  point  the 
way  to  resolve  the  dilemma — Foreign 
Language  Teaching  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  often  known  as  FLES. 

With  an  earlier  start,  not  only  will 
more  time  be  available  for  continu¬ 
ous  language  learning,  but  this  learn¬ 
ing  will  begin  at  the  most  opportune 
age,  especially  since  emphasis  must 
be  on  the  spoken  tongue.  The  noted 
neurologist.  Wilder  Penfield,  said  re¬ 
cently:  “The  optimum  age  for  be¬ 
ginning  the  continuous  learning  of 
a  second  language  seems  to  fall  with¬ 
in  the  span  of  ages  4  through  8,  with 
superior  performance  to  be  anticipated 
at  ages  8,  9,  10.  In  this  early  period 
the  brain  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
plasticity  and  specialized  capacity 
needed  for  acquiring  speech.”*  The 
specialists  in  child  development.  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell  and  Dr.  Frances  Ilg, 
have  declared:  “The  present  trend 
toward  providing  opportunities  for 
second-language  learning  in  the  early 
grades  indicates  a  clearer  recognition 
of  the  patterns  and  sequences  of  child 
development.  The  child  enjoys  lan¬ 
guage  experience.  He  b  ready  to 
learn,  to  listen,  to  communicate  by 
word  of  mouth,  in  playful  and  dra¬ 
matic  situations.  With  favorable  mo¬ 
tivation  he  is  emotionally  amenable 
to  a  second  or  even  a  third  language.” 

One  example  of  how  these  objec¬ 
tives  are  being  carried  out  is  the 
FLES  program  in  Hackensack.  Under 
the  guidance  of  a  foreign  language 
supervisor,  trained  language  special¬ 
ists  move  from  class  to  class  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  first  grade  level,  provid¬ 
ing  fifteen  minutes  of  instruction  each 
day.  All  classes  are  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  foreign  language,  either 
French  or  Spanish.  The  course  of 
study  prepared  for  each  grade  level 
is  integrated,  at  every  opportunity, 
with  other  areas  of  study  presented 
by  the  regular  class-room  teacher.  The 
child  is  offered  situations  in  which 
he  actively  participates  in  a  different 
cultural  pattern;  for  example,  receiv¬ 
ing  Christmas  gifts  from  the  Three 
Wise  Men  on  the  6th  of  January,  re¬ 
enacting  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  and'  Isabella, 


*  Childhood  and  Second  Language  Learning, 
FL  BuUetin  No.  49  (August  1956),  MLA. 


dancing  and  singing  in  native  cos¬ 
tumes,  playing  the  games  of  French 
and  Spanish  children,  partaking  of  the 
typical  refreshments  of  holidays,  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  rhythm  instruments,  such 
as  maracas  and  claves.  The  language 
pupils  have  participated  frequently  in 
assembly  programs,  spring  festivab, 
and  PTA  programs.  All  participation, 
linguistic  and  cultural,  is  carried  on 
by  the  children  in  the  second  language. 
At  present  the  Hackensack  program 
has  reached  the  fifth  grade  level,  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  language  instruction  in  the 
junior  high  school  and  for  a  revision 
of  the  present  foreign  language  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  high  school  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  children  who  will 
enter  the  senior  high  school  with  nine 
years  of  language  instruction. 

Cost  Is  a  Problem 

Naturallv  schools  considering  a 
FLES  program  face  many  problems. 
A  major  one  is  cost.  Such  a  program 
does  involve  additional  teachers;  it 
cannot  be  merely  added  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  load  of  the  regular  elementary 
teacher — though  it  may  help  relieve 
that  teacher  for  a  few  prbed  min¬ 
utes  in  her  busy  day.  FLES  also  re¬ 
quires  competent  supervision.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  program  is  judged  worth¬ 
while,  school  systems  will  find  the 
money  for  it,  as  they  have  found  the 
money  for  other  meritorious  pro¬ 
grams.  Good  education  is  worth  what 
it  costs;  poor  or  inadequate  education 
is  not. 

Competent  teachers  are  needed — 


for  EXES  as  for  any  other  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Here,  however,  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  seems  to  be  taking 
over.  Schoob  which  now  have  FLES 
programs  are  getting  the  teachers 
they  need.  As  the  program  develops, 
more  teachers  are  being  prepared, 
both  in  regular  courses  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  workshops  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  In  one  year  the  number  of 
such  workshops  across  the  nation 
jumped  from  three  to  25. 

Correlates  Other  Work 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  find  even 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  crowded 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  schooL 
On  the  other  hand,  as  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  money,  if  FLES  b  worthwhile, 
time  can  and  will  be  found.  The  fact 
that  this  instruction  correlates  so 
closely  with  other  curricular  materiab 
makes  the  time  problem  less  difiBcuh. 
Almost  every  school  where  it  has  been 
tried  has  come  up  with  a  different 
answer  to  that  problem. 

The  question  of  what  language  to 
teach  will  always  have  to  be  answered 
locally.  Certainly  there  is  no  point 
to  starting  elementary  instruction  in 
a  language  which  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  pupib  when  they  reach 
high  school.  French,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  are  the  popular  lan¬ 
guages  for  FLES  in  various  school 
systems,  as  they  already  are  the  pop¬ 
ular  languages  at  the  secondary  level. 
It  is  futile  for  critics  of  the  program 
to  ask  for  Russian  or  Chinese,  while 
these  are  still  not  available  in  most 
colleges  or  universities.  At  the  same 
(continued  on  page  353) 


“06  atf  mes  ehUn?”  Third  grad*  pupil*  of  Nana*  Sfraaf  School.  Priacatoa,  imitat*  thair 
foraiga  languag*  inifruefor,  Margaret  T.  Kaaaay,  a*  they  rouad  thair  lip*  to  briag  out  th*  “*4.“ 
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on  the  Boardwalk  .  .  . 


The  Nation's  Schi 


•30ME  20,000  persons  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  education  came  to  Atlantic 
City  between  February  14  and  20. 
Schoolboard  member,  superintendent, 
principal,  a  sprinkling  of  teachers, 
college  professor,  teacher-trainer, 
school  architect — they  were  all  there. 

Tlie  main  business  of  the  event 
was  to  explore  for,  and  with,  the  su¬ 
perintendents  the  theme  of  their  83rd 
annual  convention,  “Schools  on  the 
Threshold  of  a  New  Era.” 

The  schoolmen  saw  several  demon- 
trations  of  television  in  the  class¬ 


rooms;  weighed  the  advantages  of 
the  campus-type  school;  examined 
what  is  being  done  for  the  gifted 
child;  asked  such  disturbing  ques¬ 
tions  as:  Are  we  moving  toward 
larger  classes?  What  do  current 
manpower  findings  mean  for  public 
schools?  Above  all,  they  talked 
about  merit  rating. 

BuiMing  trends: 

New  school  plants  should  de-em- 
phasize  highly  specialized  rooms. 
Classrooms  should  be  easily  adapted 
for.  many  purposes.  Study  halls  are 


expensive.  These  were  among  the 
views  of  Theodore  Rice,  New  York 
University  professor  of  education. 

Clauroom  design: 

A  good  school  building  plan  calls 
for  classrooms  which  are  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  variety  of 
activities,  said  Cleve  0.  Westby,  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  trend  is  to  build 
looms  with  a  minimum  of  built-in 
items  and  fixed  pieces  of  equipment 
— all  of  which  limit  the  adaptability 
of  the  classroom. 


OTTEST 


.  .  .  Of  The  Totem  Pole  Of  Merit  .  .  . 

of  discussion  chairman,  and  other  administrative  morale,  creates  friction  in  a  school 


among  educators  attending  the  At-  and  supervisory  personnel.  Recom-  staff,  and  emphasizes  individual  per- 
lantic  City  convention  was  probably  mendations  are  then  passed  on  by  the  formance  at  the  expense  of  coopera- 
merit  rating.  superintendent  and  the  board  of  edu-  tive  teamwork.  As  a  result,  it  causes 


Schoolboard  members  had  tackled  cation, 
the  question  at  their  sessions  of  the  I**  Grosse  Point,  Michigan,  the 


ineffective  teaching. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  im- 


National  School  Boards  Association  teachers  voted  in  1952  to  try  out  a  portant  for  us  to  raise  the  general 

before  tbe  AASA  convention  began,  merit  plan  for  two  years.  When  the  level  of  teaching  than  to  reward  a 

The  superintendents  promptly  took  two-year  trial  was  over  in  1954,  the  few  through  the  merit  plan.  Per- 

up  the  discussion  at  their  meeting,  teachers  voted  to  keep  it.  haps  we  ought  to  be  spending  more 


A  session  devoted  to  the  pros  and  A  report  by  superintendent  W.  L. 
cons  of  merit  rating  could  hardly  Gragg  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  de- 
accommodate  even  half  of  those  who  scribed  a  plan  where  a  teacher  rated  ki  -x  o  x- 

wanted  to  attend,  and  a  repeat  per-  excellent  for  5  consecutive  years  is  rgumen.s  or  eri  a  ing 

formance  was  necessary.  That  same  rewarded  with  up  to  $500  a  year  James  W.  Whitehead,  a  New  Bed- 

session  was  given  over  to  the  expres-  extra.  How  do  the  teachers  like  it?  ford  (Mass.)  schoolboard  official, 

sion  of  four  different  views:  merit  “D  is  well  accepted.  It  makes  the  was  emphatic  that  merit  rating  is  a 

rating  is  desirable,  is  not  desirable,  teachers  feel  the  job  is  worthwhile.”  good  thing — desirable  and  practical. 

is  possible,  is  not  possible.  In  addi-  Arguments  against  Merit  Rating  preKtU  time,  the 

tion,  schoolmen  reported  various  ex-  teachers  evaluate  the  children,  the 

periments  with  merit  rating— one  Those  who  do  not  like  rating  teach-  principal  the  teachers,  the  superin- 

such  experiment  being  tried  at  West  argued  that  it  hurts  teacher  tendent  the  principal — all  with  re- 

Hartford,  Conn.,  another  at  Ladue,  morale,  that  we  have  not  yet  discov-  gard  to  promotion — ” 

Missouri.  ered  reliable  bases  on  which  to  rate  Mr  _ 


ichers  voted  to  keep  it.  haps  we  ought  to  be  spending  more 

A  report  by  superintendent  W.  L.  of  our  time  on  finding  ways  to  im- 

agg  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  de-  prove  our  in-service  programs.  ” 

ibed  a  plan  where  a  teacher  rated 

cellent  for  5  consecutive  years  is  Argumenis  for  Merit  Rating 
varded  with  up  to  $500  a  year  James  W.  Whitehead,  a  New  Bed- 
tra.  How  do  the  teachers  like  it?  ford  (Mass.)  schoolboard  official, 

t  is  well  accepted.  It  makes  the  was  emphatic  that  merit  rating  is  a 

ichers  feel  the  job  is  worthwhile.”  good  thing — desirable  and  practical. 

Ar9um,irt,  M.r»  R.tin9  “^}  Jiiot 

teachers  evaluate  the  children,  the 

Those  who  do  not  like  rating  teach-  principal  the  teachers,  the  superin- 


Missouri. 


gard  to  promotion — ” 

Mr.  Whitehead  continued: 


Some  EiperimeM,  ir.  CHker  Piece,  Ore.3  DunS  wet'!'*’  org*"i«<l 

ol  Salem,  Oregon,  put  it  this  way.  education  that  you  cannot  measure  a 

In  Evanston,  Illinois,  a  superior  “Merit  rating  is  not  possible  if  you  teacher’s  value  sounds  peculiar  and 
teacher  may  receive  up  to  $500  a  believe  in  a  program  that  is  positive  unfamiliar  coming  from  the  same 

year  more  pay.  Determination  of  and  cooperative  rather  than  one  that  source  that  has  produced  “measure- 

these  teachers  is  left  up  to  the  sUff  develops  negative  and  competitive  at-  ment  techniques”  and  other  statistical 

members  themselves, ‘.department '  titudes.  Merit  rating  lowers  teacher  methodology  to  meet  any  situation.” 
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ecutives  Meet 


.  .  .  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


Single  vs.  multi-story  building: 

Superintendents  debated  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  two  types  of  con¬ 
struction,  giving  preference  to  the 
single-story  design.  S.  P.  Marland, 
Jr.,  Winnetka,  Ill.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  indicated  the  single-story 
school  is,  for  the  most  part,  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  build;  promotes  learning 
more  effectively  than  the  multi-story 
building;  and  “is  more  beautiful,  not 
only  to  the  taxpayer,  but  to  the 
children.” 

Toward  better  reading: 

“Nothing  will  give  a  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  greater  satisfaction  than 
providing  for  a  good  reading  im¬ 
provement  program,”  said  Perry  A. 
Tipler,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

I  Oshkosh,  Wis.  And  to  get  such  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  Mr.  Tipler  suggests,  su¬ 
perintendents  should  (1)  identify 
poor  readers  early  in  their  school 
years  through  testing,  (2)  help  teach¬ 
ers  learn  how  to  teach  reading  bet- 
I  ter,  (3)  budget  enough  money  for 

I  adequate  instructional  materials. 

I  Oshkosh  employs  “assistant  teachers” 

(part-time)  who  devote  two  to  three 
hours  a  day  to  slow  readers,  prac¬ 
ticing  reading  skills  in  small  rooms 
apart  from  the  regular  classrooms. 

12-monHi  school  year: 

School  officials  in  Aliquippa,  Pa., 
are  testing  the  12-month  school  year. 
Each  child  attends  school  for  three 
r'  quarters  or  180  days;  he  has  a  va- 
^  cation  period  of  60  days.  The  plan 
assures  classroom  space  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  without  adding  new  buildings, 
and  brings  about  savings  in  debt 
service,  insurance,  reteaching  of  fail- 
I  ures.  One  disadvantage:  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry  on  maintenance  work 
without  interruption  to  classroom 
activity. 


About  5,000  high  school  princi¬ 
pals  assembled  in  Washington  (Feb¬ 
ruary  23-27)  for  their  41st  annual 
convention.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
school  superintendents,  merit  rating 
of  teachers  was  high  on  the  list  of 
concerns.  So  was  the  gifted  child. 
And  such  questions  as:  How  can  the 
principal  promote  the  professional 
growth  of  his  staff?  How  to  admin¬ 
ister  testing  programs?  How  can  the 
student  council  be  utilized  in  school 
administration? 

But  above  all,  the  secondary  school 
principal  seemed  to  be  searching  for 
a  re-definition  of  his  job.  What 
should  a  secondary  school  principal 
be  like  and  do?  One  answer  was 
suggested  by  Supt.  Henry  I.  Willett, 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Said  Mr.  Willett: 

‘The  secondary  school  principal 
should  be  a  human  engineer  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  maintaining  good  staff 
relationships.  He  should  be  a  com¬ 
munications  engineer.  He  should  be 


a  community  and  school  coordinator. 
He  should  know  the  instructional 
program  of  his  school  —  and  this 
means  classroom  visitation.  He 
should  promote  experimentation  and 
research  .  .  .” 


From  the  discussion  groups  and 
panel  meetings  came  these  ideas, 
facts,  and  opinions: 

•  New  teachers  get  their  most 

profitable  orientation  during  inter¬ 
view  periods  with  their  principals. 

But  one  teacher  (who  remained 

anonymous)  advised  principals  that 
during  interviews  they  should  ‘Take 
the  cotton  out  of  your  ears,  put  it 
into  your  mouth,  and  let  only  sensible 
questions  remove  it  .  .  .” 

•  Merit  rating  is  both  imperative 
and  impossible  .  .  . 

•  All  that  the  good  principal  does 

and  must  do,  he  must  do  for  all  his 
teachers  and  not  just  a  chosen 

few  .  .  . 

•  Ideally,  each  school  should  have 
the  services  of  one  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  for  each  200  pupils  .  .  . 

•  The  shortage  of  teachers  will 

become  worse  rather  than  better  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  alternatives  are 
clear.  School  systems  that  cling  to 
traditional  ways  of  doing  things  will 


face  the  necessity  of  hiring  progres¬ 
sively  poorer  teachers;  on  the  other 
hand  those  that  exercise  imagination, 
ingenuity,  and  experimental  ap¬ 
proaches  may  cause  the  quality  of 
education  to  rise  .  .  . 


SPECIAL  GUESTS  st  fk«  February  27  breakfast  of  Naw  Jartay  ki9K  school  principals  durin9 
tha  maatinq  of  tka  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  in  Waskinqton, 
D.C.  wara  (l.-r.)  Dr.  Frederick  L  Hipp,  Conqrassman  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Conqrauman 
Hobart  W.  Kaan,  Senator  Clifford  P.  Casa,  Conqrassman  Huqk  J.  Addoniiio,  Conqrassman 
Vincant  J.  Dallay,  Conqrassman  Gordon  Canfiald,  Mrs.  Euqana  H.  VanVIiat,  NJ.  S.S.P.A. 
Prasidant  Euqana  H.  VanVIiat,  Conqrauman  Pater  Fralinqhuasan,  Jr^  and  Conqrassman 
William  B.  Widnall. 
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pring  is  in  the  air;  and  with  sum¬ 
mer  just  around  the  corner  it’s  not  a 
minute  too  soon  to  start  making  plans 
on  what  to  do  during  those  out-of¬ 
school  months.  Whether  they’ll  be 
hopping  overseas  for  one  of  the  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  summer  tours; 
skipping  across  the  Delaware  River  to 
the  big  NEA  Centennial  Celebration 
in  Philadelphia,  or  just  driving  over 


TourSy  Conventions,  Institutes,  Workshops, 
or  just  regular  study  on  the  campuses 
of  our  New  Jersey  Colleges  and  Universities 
will  keep  teachers  active  during  the  summer. 


to  their  nearest  college  campus  for 
summer  courses,  New  Jersey  teachers 
will  be  on  the  move. 

Topping  the  list  of  summer  excur¬ 
sions  to  i'ar  off  places  are  the  three 
different  NJEA  tours  arranged  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  NEA  Travel  Divi¬ 
sion.  NJEA  members  are  being  given 
their  choice  of  35  days  in  Europe, 
(see  February  Review,  p.  225),  22 
days  in  Mexico  (see  March  Review, 
p.  301),  or  20  days  in  the  West  Indies 
(see  p.  351).  All  three  will  be  by  air¬ 
plane  from  New  York  City  and  are 
priced  at  SI, 250,  $557,  and  $595, 
respectively.  The  West  Indies  tour  is 
being  presented  as  a  study  tour  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Edgar  Bye,  direc¬ 
tor  or  field  studies  at  Montclair  STC 
Credit  for  course  work  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  tour  will  be  arranged  through 
that  college.  Ail  three  tours  leave 
during  the  second  week  in  July,  right 
after  the  NEA  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Montclair  Tours 

Mcntclair  STC  is  offering  two  other 
tours  in  addition  to  the  one  arranged 
through  NJEA  and  the  NEA.  A  46- 
day  Music  Tour  of  Europe  (see  Feb¬ 
ruary  Review,  p.  271),  under  the 
direction  of  Emil  Kahn,  will  cover  all 
internationally-famous  music  festivals 
in  eight  different  countries.  The  col¬ 
lege  will  also  offer  a  15-day  tour  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  from  August  12  to  25.  That 
trip  will  cover  the  major  points  of 
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historic  interest  associated  with  the 
Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  Civil  War.  Cost  will  be 
SI 35,  not  including  meals. 

SSTC  Off  to  Europe 
The  Extension  Division  of  Class- 
boro  STC  enters  the  travelling  class¬ 
room  held  this  summer  with  its  hrst 
travel-study  Tour  of  Europe.  Sailing 
from  New  York  on  June  17  and  re¬ 
turning  on  August  28,  the  73-day 
jaunt  will  take  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Greece,  and  Portugal,  in  that  order. 
Courses  offered  include  “History  of 
Europe  since  1914”,  “Contemporary 
European  Problems”,  “Geography  of 
Europe”,  and  “Fundamentals  of  Ge¬ 
ography.”  Classes  will  be  held  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  as  much  as  possible  on  ap¬ 
propriate  locations.  Guests  lecturers 
and  resource  persons  from  foreign 
universities,  the  United  States  Diplo¬ 
matic  Corps,  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  from  the  Fulbright  and 
other  exchange  programs  will  be 
railed  upon  to  discuss  topics  of  inter¬ 
est.  Cost  of  the  tour,  exclusive  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  personal  expenses,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1,040. 


by  Newark  STC.  Students  will  visit 
such  spots  as  the  Richard  Wagner 
Festival  in  Bayreuth,  Germany;  the 
Parisian  Opera  Ballet;  the  Salzberg 
Festival,  the  Matisse  Chapel  at  the 
Art  Center  of  Venice,  the  Pottery  Ex¬ 
hibition  at  Valluris,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Exhibition  of  Art  in  Venice. 
Director  of  the  course,  which  may  be 
taken  for  six  graduate  credits,  is  Dr. 
William  Weiss,  supervisor  of  music 
education,  Newark,  and  president  of 
the  N.  J.  Council  on  Human  Relations 
in  Education.  The  tour  leaves  New 
York,  July  1  on  the  S.S.  Vulcania  and 
returns  August  28  on  the  S.S.  Satumia. 

A  more  specialized  tour  of  only  the 
British  Isles  is  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  Masterson,  sociologist  on  the 
faculty  of  Rutgers  College  of  South 
Jersey.  The  78-day  tour  features  two 
weeks  living  with  a  British  family  and 


also  lectures  by  English  university 
pr«>fessors.  (See  March  Review,  p. 
286). 

Many  Handled  by  NEA 

In  addition  to  these  special  New 
Jersey  tours,  teachers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  from  the  entire  selec¬ 
tion  of  NEA  Travel  Division  tours  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Tours  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  NJEA  sponsored  ones  to 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies, 
include  trips  to  Central  America, 
South  America,  Africa,  Around-the- 
World,  the  Pacific  Ocean  Circle, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  New  England  and 
French  Canada,  the  Far  West,  and  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Government  Sem¬ 
inar.  Itineraries  and  prices  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Division  of 
Travel  Service,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Classrooms  Will  Be  Busy 


Back  at  home.  New  Jersey  will  be 
bustling  with  the  biggest  array  of 
summer  school  sessions  ever  mapped 
out.  Teachers  will  find  opportunities 
all  around  to  achieve 
advanced  certifica¬ 
tion,  advanced  de¬ 
grees,  or  just  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  of 
latest  developments 
in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

Graduates  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  will 
again  be  one  of  the 
biggest  groups  of 
summer  session  par¬ 
ticipants,  as  more 
and  more  of  them 
respond  to  the  call  of 
MARVIN  CREAMER,  profauor  of  social  studias  at  Glassboro,  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
Lawis  A.  Bilancio,  of  tha  colla9C  library  staff  chack  orar  tbair  teaching  profes- 

T  h  i  s  special 


routa  for  tha  Summar  study-tour  of  Europe  which  thay  will  ba 
diractin9  for  tha  Colla9a  this  summer.  Sion. 


South  America  will  be  explored  by 
those  taking  the  “Round  South  Amer¬ 
ica  Tour”  being  organized  by  Ferdin¬ 
and  LaBsstille,  retired  professor  of 
modem  languages  of  Jersey  City  STC. 
Stops  will  be  made  in  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Exuador,  and 
Panama.  Flying  from  New  York  on 
July  4,  the  30-day  tour  will  cost  $1319. 

A  summer  tour  of  Europe  designed 
especially  for  graduate  students  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fine  arts  is  being  offered 

ap«il.  H$7 


program  now  well 
established  in  our  State  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  sources  of  new  teachers 
for  the  coming  year.  The  six-weeks 
seminar,  ‘Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
School”  is  designed  especially  for  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college  graduates  who  have 
had  no  course  work  in  elementary 
education.  The  six-credits  qualify  the 
prospective  teacher  for  the  provisional 
certificate  needed  to  begin  teaching 
in  the  fall.  In  addition  to  the  theory 
and  principles  underlying  child  growth 


and  development,  the  course  provides 
practical  instruction  in  the  curriculum 
content  and  methods  of  teaching  such 
elementary  school  subjects  as  reading, 
language  arts,  creative  art,  social 
studies,  science,  and  mathematics. 
Schools  offering  this  integrated  work¬ 
shop  program  include  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  at  Glassboro,  New¬ 
ark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  Tren¬ 
ton  as  well  as  Rutgers  University. 

Liberal  arts  graduates  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  matter  specialists  interested  in 
obtaining  provisional  certification  for 
secondary  school  teaching  will  find 
some  course  work  in  this  area  given 
at  Glassboro,  Montclair,  and  Trenton 
State  Teachers  Colleges  as  well  as 
Rutgers  University.  Six  credits  of 
professional  education  courses  in  this 
field  also  will  qualify  the  prospective 
teacher  for  a  provisional  certificate 
and  a  teaching  assignment  in  second¬ 
ary  schools. 

Specialized  Workshops 

In  addition  to  the  special  programs 
for  liber.sl  arts  college  graduates, 
most  of  the  schools  are  offering  a 
wide  variety  of  other  specialized  work¬ 
shops. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Government 
Institute  will  be  held  in  Trenton  from 
June  24  to  July  8.  While  studying 
and  observing  New  Jersey  government 
‘  {continued  on  next  page) 
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(continued  from  preceding  pmge) 
in  action,  workshop  participants  will 
live  at  Trenton  STC,  hold  meetings 
at  the  State  House  Annex,  and  make 
field  trips  to  many  government  offices 
and  State  institutions.  The  course  is 
sponsored  by  the  Rutgers  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rutgers  School  of  Education 
and  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Credits  may  be  granted  at  Rut¬ 
gers  or  any  of  the  State  Teachers 
Colleges. 

The  Fifth  Mathematics  Institute 
sponsored  by  the  N.  J.  Association  of 
Mathematics  Teachers  and  Rutgers, 
The  State  University,  will  be  held  at 
the  Rutgers  New  Brunswick  campus 
from  July  1  to  10. 

Science  at  Rutgers 

The  N.  J.  Science  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  Rutgers  will  be  joining  to¬ 
gether  to  offer  the  Fourth  Science  In¬ 
stitute.  Elementary  and  secondary 
school  science  teachers  will  live  and 
work  together  while  studying  the  most 
recent  developments  in  science  subject 
matter  and  its  teaching.  The  institute 
will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick  from 
July  1  to  10. 

Through  a  special  grant  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  Rutgers 
will  establish  a  summer  Institute  of 
Field  Biology  for  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers,  which  will  be  held  concurrently 
with  the  six-week  Summer  Session 
from  July  1  to  August  9.  The  two 
courses  included  in  the  Institute  are 
“Bio-E^ology”  and  “Vertebrate  Zool¬ 
ogy.”  All  25  participants  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  receive  free  tuition  and  fees, 
stipends  for  maintenance,  dependency 
allowances,  plus  travel  aid. 

Human  Relations  Continuing 

In  the  human  relations  field,  Rut¬ 
gers  will  be  offering  three  workshops. 
For  the  eleventh  consecutive  summer 
the  School  of  Education  is  conducting 
its  Workshop  in  Human  Relations 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
State  Division  Against  Discrimination, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews.  The  workshop  is  a 
“live-in”  and  “work-together”  six-week 
undertaking  running  from  July  1  to 
August  9.  The  other  workshops  in 
this  area  include  the  Seventh  Annual 
Workshop  on  Community  Leadership 
in  Intergroup  Relations  from  July  14 


to  July  20  and  the  new  workshop  on 
Modem  Trends  in  Intergroup  Rela¬ 
tions  from  July  21  to  July  27. 

A  two-day  work  session  for  school 
administrators,  school  board  members, 
and  architects,  interested  in  major 
trends  in  school  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  will  be  held  on  July  15-16  at 
the  Rutgers  New  Brunswick  campus. 

In  addition,  Rutgers  will  be  offer¬ 
ing  two  workshops  in  Creative  Art 
Education,  one  from  July  1  to  19,  and 
one  following  from  July  22  to  August 
9.  Two  workshops  for  school  lunch 
personnel  will  also  be  given  July  1 
to  12  and  July  15  to  19. 

For  the  second  successive  year, 
Montclair  STC  will  jointly  sponsor, 
with  the  N.  J.  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  a  Workshop  on  Economic 
Education.  Meeting  from  July  1  to 
19,  it  includes  field  trips  to  industrial 
and  financial  centers,  as  well  as  lec¬ 
tures  by  well-known  economists  and 
educators.  Walter  E.  Kops  of  the 
social  studies  department  will  be  the 
director. 

Study  of  China 

Montclair  will  also  include  in  its 
list  of  special  programs  the  China  In¬ 
stitute  from  July  1  to  13,  “Western 
Europe  at  Mid-Century”  from  July  1 
to  19,  “The  United  States  and  World 
Affairs”  from  July  22  to  August  9, 
and  the  United  Nations  Institute  from 
July  24  to  26.  Art  and  culture  will 
be  highlighted  during  the  China  In¬ 
stitute,  which  will,  as  in  past  years, 
feature  an  outstanding  faculty  of 
Chinese  teachers.  Directing  the  world 
affairs  sessions  will  be  Robert  R. 
Beckwith,  former  Fulbright  scholar 
in  Holland  and  member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege’s  social  studies  faculty. 

In  Union  County,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Huntington  will  be  conducting  a  new 
Newark  STC  laboratory  course  called 
“Introduction  to  Understanding  Group 
Behavior.”  The  course  will  approach 
understanding  of  group  development 
and  group  processes  through  reading, 
lectures,  discussions,  and  laboratory 
practice  In  analysis  of  small  group  be¬ 
havior. 

Under  the  aeigs  of  Mrs.  Lily  Pecker 
Kaufman,  Newark  STC  will  again 
present  a  workshop  for  teachers  of 
non-English  speaking  children. 

The  African  Workshop  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  David  Scanlon,  chair¬ 


man  of  the  department  of  education 
at  Newark  STC,  will  be  present  at 
the  college  for  the  fourth  summer.  A 
host  of  distinguished  speakers  on 
Africa  and  especially  the  Israel-Egyp- 
tian  situation  have  been  invited  as 
guest  lecturers. 

Train  Driving  Teachers 
Driver  Educatien  and  Training  will 
be  offered  in  a  special  presession  at 
Trenton  STC,  June  17  to  28.  Coop¬ 
erating  in  the  program  are  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Automobile  Association,  the  N.  J. 
Safety  Council,  the  N.  J.  Divisions  of 
Motor  Vehicles  and  State  Police,  and 
the  Central  N.  J.  Automobile  Club. 

Dr.  Victor  L.  Crowell,  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Trenton  STC, 
will  be  leading  a  Conservation  Educa¬ 
tion  Workshop  at  the  College  from 
July  8  to  26. 

Regular  Programs  Offered 
Regular  summer  session  programs 
will  continue  to  be  offered  at  almost 
all  New  Jersey  colleges.  However, 
there  are  many  innovatiems  that  will 
make  the  summer  offerings  more  com¬ 
plete  than  ever. 

For  teachers  who  like  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  outdoors,  the  N.  J.  School 
of  Conservation  at  Stokes  State  Forest 
offers  one  of  the  most  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  study  of  any  in  the  State. 
Four  different  sessions  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  will  present  a  wide  variety 
of  two-credit  courses,  all  related  to 
outdoor  life. 

Aquatics  and  Camping  Leadership 
will  be  offered  in  cooperation  with 
Panzer  College  from  June  3  to  15. 
Other  sessions  will  run  from  June  15 
to  25;  from  June  25  to  August  11, 
and  from  August  12  to  23.  Courses 
will  include  field  biology,  water  safety, 
camping  education  and  camp  leader¬ 
ship,  arts  and  crafts,  conservation, 
field  science,  and  elementary  school 
guidance. 

Workshop  Continues 
Because  of  its  continued  success 
with  three-week  workshop  courses  in 
elementary  education,  Glassboro  STC 
is  increasing  the  number  from  six  to 
eight  for  the  coming  summer.  The 
first  four  will  meet  from  June  24  to 
July  16  and  the  second  four  from 
July  17  to  August  7. 

Dates  fur  the  summer  extension  pro¬ 
gram  at  Glassboro  STC  are  June  24 
(continued  on  page  362) 
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For  delightful  contrasts  of  many  cultureSy 
join  the  New  Jersey  teachers  who  will  be  fly¬ 
ing  from  island  to  island  in  the  1957  NJEA- 
NEA  tour  of  the  West  Indies. 


Island  Hopping 
in  the  Caribbean 


A 


CAPSULE  compounded  from  five 
cultures  —  Indian,  Spanish,  British, 
Dutch  and  French  —  that’s  the  West 
Indies.  And  what  fun  to  take  such 
a  capsule  in  the  form  of  an  NJEA> 
NEA  tour! 

In  the  2C  days  between  flight  de¬ 
parture  from  New  York  on  July  7  to 
the  return  landing  at  Miami  airport 
on  July  26,  those  who  take  the  tour 
this  coming  summer  will  have  un¬ 
rolled  before  them  a  panorama  hardly 
to  be  equalled  anywhere  in  so  small 
a  space  of  time  and  travel. 

Sometimes  they  will  wake  in  the 
bracing  atmosphere  of  a  mountainside 
hotel,  sometimes  sleep  to  the  gentle 
swish-swishing  of  Caribbean  tides. 
They  will  contrast  the  lovely  serenity 
of  St.  Thomas  with  the  urbanity  of 
San  Juan;  the  hustle-bustle  of  Havana 
with  Kingston’s  tranquil  charm;  his¬ 
toric  points  of  interest  dating  back  to 
Columbus  with  cosmopolitan  conveni¬ 
ences. 

Directed  by  Dr.  Bye 

All  this  will  be  accomplished,  of 
course,  in  a  coherent,  carefully  plan¬ 
ned  fashion  under  guidance  from  Dr. 
Edgar  Bye,  of  Montclair  STC  Dr.  Bye 
is  an  experienced  tour  director,  thor¬ 


oughly  familiar  with  the  West  Indies. 

St.  Thomas  will  be  the  first  port  of 
call,  with  time  for  sightseeing,  shop¬ 
ping,  swimming,  or  even  less  arduous 
forms  of  relaxation  and  acclimatiza¬ 
tion. 

On  the  third  evening,  July  9,  tour 
members  will  make  the  short,  half- 
hour  flight  to  San  Juan,  and  next 
morning,  drive  through  the  city  to  see 
how  graciously  it  combines  the  old 
and  the  new  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  Carib¬ 
bean  capitals. 

Teachers  Entertain 

In  the  afternoon,  Puerto  Rican 
teachers  will  entertain  their  colleagues 
from  the  states  with  an  informal  tea 
after  visits  to  some  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  few  wake-up-early  morn¬ 
ings  will  come  on  July  11  when  an 
all-day  motor  trip  calls  for  a  speedy 
start.  The  jangling  of  the  alarm  clock. 

Cost  of  fho  Wotf  Indios  Tour  will  b#  $595.00. 
Tbit  prico  includot  oil  trantporfotion,  hotols, 
portor  chargoi  in  and  out  of  hotolt  for  one 
bag,  program  cost*,  admiuion  fooi,  tchodulad 
tighf-Moing,  30  maali,  sarvicot  of  fho  tour 
diroctor,  accidont  inturaga,  and  baggaga  in- 
turanea.  For  an  application  blank  and  furthar 
information  writa  to  NJEA  Traval  Tout*,  180 
Watt  Stata  Straat,  Tranton  8,  N.  J. 


however,  will  be  offset  by  the  musical 
names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  — 
Cayey,  Jajome,  Cuayama,  Ponce.  Next 
day  there  will  be  another  drive  by 
private  car  to  the  lush  U.  S.  National 
Caribbean  Forest,  and  the  resort  town, 
El  Yunque. 

From  Puerto  Rico,  the  tour  moves 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  for  four 
days  in  Ciudad  Trujillo:  three  for 
vbits  to  sections  of  the  city  that  stretch 
back  to  Columbus,  boating,  and  driv¬ 
ing;  one  day  of  blissfully  unscheduled 
leisure. 

Next,  on  July  17,  Dr.  Bye  will  take 
his  party  to  Haiti  and  Port-au-Prince, 
city  of  excitement,  color,  and  romance. 
Here  they  can  ramble  in  the  markets, 
and  drive  up  6,000  feet  to  La  Decou- 
verte  and  the  International  Casino. 

Right  to  Jamaica 

Three  days  later,  another  short 
flight  will  put  the  party  in  Kingston 
and  provide  a  chance  to  visit  the 
famous  Castleton  Botanical  and  Fern 
Gardens.  Dr.  Bye  advises  a  restocking 
of  camera  supplies  in  Kingston  before 
his  “tourists”  begin  the  spectacular 
drive  over  the  mountains  and  across 
the  north  coast  to  Ocho  Rios,  pause 
overnight  at  a  world-famous  hotel, 
•  (continued  on  page  353) 
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Join  the  "By-Liners" 

{continued  from  page  343) 

are  published  in  the  magazine.  One 
publication  may  have  six  or  eight 
rather  lengthy  articles  while  another 
may  have  a  dozen  or  more  shorter 
ones.  For  success  in  getting  first  arti¬ 
cles  accepted,  choose  the  one  with 
shorter  articles.  Don’t  overlook  the 
possibilities  of  your  state  education 
associations’  publications.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey  many  of  our  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  have  magazines  carrying  articles 
by  teachers  and  administrators. 

More  and  more  journals  are  carry¬ 
ing  pictures  to  illustrate  articles.  The 
school  newspaper  or  yearbook  photog¬ 
rapher  can  help  by  taking  the  needed 
pictures.  Similarly,  the  art  department 
or  mechanical  drawing  class  can  make 
black-and-white  India  ink  drawings 
that  may  be  needed. 

When  Submitting 

Some  suggestions  for  submitting  ma¬ 
terial  to  editors: 

1.  Submit  material  typed  on  x 
11  inch  typing  paper.  Use  at  least 
double  spacing,  preferably  triple 
spacing. 


Magazines  that  pay: 

The  Instructor 
Mary  E.  Owen,  Editor 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Athletic  Journal 
John  L.  Griffith,  Editor 
6858  N.  Glen  wood  Ave. 

Chicago  26,  lU. 

Scholastic  Coach 
Herman  L.  Masin,  Editor 
33  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

Scholastic  Teacher 
33  W.  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  36,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Education 
John  J.  Metz,  Editor 
400  N.  Broadway 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

School  Shop 

Larry  W.  Prakken,  Editor 

330  State  Street 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

American  School  Board  Journal 
William  C.  Bruce,  Editor 
400  North  Broadway 
Milwaukee  1,  Wia. 

Teaching  Tools 
6327  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  38,  Calif.  , 

2.  Leave  sufficient  margins  for 
changes  by  the  editor,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  Submit  illustrative  sketches  on 


Classroom  material  for  elementary  grades, 
plays,  songs,  art. 

Wants  articles  on  how  to  coach  or  play  a 
specific  sport.  For  high  school  coaches  and 
athletic  directors. 

Same  as  above. 


Especially  interested  in  specific  practical 
articles  on  teaching  methods  in  fields  of 
English  and  social  studies. 

Uses  articles  helpful  to  the  industrial  arts 
teacher.  Also  projects  with  plans. 


Same  as  above. 


Articles  related  to  problems  of  school  board 
and  administration  of  schools.  Plans  for  new 
school  buildings. 

Classroom  Audio-Visual  Ideas. 


white  paper.  Use  black  India  ink. 

4.  Submit  contrasty  5  x  7  or  8  x  10- 
inch  glossy  prints  to  go  with  the 
article. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  ON  A  TEXTBOOK 

will  prolong  its  life  from  one  to  three  years. 

H  HAVE  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  AS  STANDARD 
0  FOR  QUALITY  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  REASONS: 

L  They  are  made  of  paper  especially  processed  to 

D  withstand  the  wear  or  scuffing  incidental  to 

£  classroom  use. 

N  They  are  tailored  to  fit  the  book,  are  easily  ad¬ 

justed,  and  stay  on  until  deliberately  removed. 

®  They  re-inforce  the  binding. 

0 

u  They  are  water  resistant  and  protect  books  car- 

^  ried  to  and  from  school. 

H  They  are  made  in  nine  sizes  to  meet  the  require- 

c  ments  of  modern  textbooks. 


GET  THE  HOLDEN  HABIT  —  IT  PAYS! 


Samples  on  Request 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY  Springfield,  Mass. 
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one  function  ol  the  public  school  to 
make  possible  the  experiences  of  an* 
other  culture  through  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language.  In  a  typical  elemen¬ 
tary  school  foreign  language  class, 
situations  are  created  in  which  the 
child  feels  the  need  to  communicate 
in  the  new  language  and  learns  to 
speak  it  in  a  functional  sense.  A  great 
deal  of  repetition  is  involved  which 
assures  retention  of  the  language  even 
after  the  child  has  completed  his  for¬ 
mal  education.  The  objective  of  FLES 
has  never  been  to  make  the  child  bi¬ 
lingual,  but  rather  to  develop  in  the 
child  a  second  language,  an  auxiliary 
tongue.  A  15-20  minute  period  each 
day  affords  adequate  time  to  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  FX.ES  program. 

“The  benefits  which  accrue  to  a 
child  who  learns  a  second  language 
are  of  at  least  two  types:  linguistic 
and  cultural,  insofar  as  these  can  be 
separated.  The  objectives  of  a  course 
to  teach  the  child  a  second  language 
should  be  to  communicate  these  bene¬ 
fits  efiBciently  and  with  pleasure.”* 


*  MLA  Teachers  Guide,  Beginning  Spanish 
in  Grade  Three,  MLA,  1956. 


more  popular  periodicals.  There  are 
a  long  list  of  “by-liners”  in  our  pro- 
I  fession;  but  there  is  room  still  for 
I  many  more. 

i 


Island  Hopping 

]  (continued  from  page  351) 

I  then  drive  through  more  historic  coun- 
I  try-side  to  Montego  Bay. 

This  will  be  tbe  take-off  point  for 
Havana,  grand  finale  of  the  tour.  On 
this  crowded  stage  will  be  a  cigar  fac- 
I  lory,  a  rum  distillery,  the  Miramar 
and  Havana  Yacht  Clubs,  estates  and 
i  plantations,  native  huts  built  from 
royal  palm  leaves,  cock-fights  and 
sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  pineapple 
farms,  beautiful  residences,  lofty 
<  mountains. 

!  Then  one  last  day,  July  25.  The 
morning  is  reserved  for  shopping  — 
if  suitcases  are  not  already  bursting 
with  Parisian  perfumes,  Swiss  watches, 

British  cashmeres,  German  cameras, 

Swedish  crystal,  and  Danish  silver! 

Over  afternoon  teacups,  Cuban 
teachers  will  join  their  voices  in  a 
warm,  friendly  farewell. 
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You’ll  see  more  of  magnificent 
Canada  from  the  Scenic  Domes  of 

'Ihe  Canadian 


Canada's  only  stainless  stool  stroam- 
linor  takes  you  along  the  Banff-Lako 
Louise  Route  through  2,881  miles  of 
ever-changing  scenery. 

Step  aboard  The  Canadian  and  enter  a 
new  vacation  world!  Relax  in  your 
comfortable  armchair.  Stroll  to  the 
Mural  Lounge  for  refreshments.  Enjoy 
meals  in  the  Skyline  Coffee  Shop,  or  in 
the  Deluxe  Dining  Room  Car.  Coach, 
tourist,  or  first  class,  every  seat  is  re¬ 


served  at  no  extra  fare.  The  Canadian 
is  in  daily  service  throughout  the  year 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver  and 
Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Ask  your 
travel  agent  about  all-expense  tours  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  or  see  Canadian 
Pacific  in  principal  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 
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Keep  a  carbon  copy  of  the  article. 
This  will  permit  you  to  compare 
your  writing  with  the  additions 
or  deletions  made  by  the  editor. 

Submit  all  material  together,  not 
piecemeal. 

Enclose  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  and  a  post-card  with 
your  material.  If  the  editor  ac¬ 
cepts  your  article,  the  card  can 
inform  you  of  this.  The  envelope 
can  be  used  if  the  material  is  to 
be  returned. 

I  8.  Submit  the  material  to  one  editor 
at  a  time.  If  you  don’t  hear  from 
him  in  a  month  or  so,  send  a 
letter  asking  his  plans  for  your 

I  material. 

9.  Protect  photographs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  with  cardboard  and  mark 
the  envelope  “Contains  Photo¬ 
graphs — Please  Do  Not  Bend.” 

10.  Send  material  by  first  class  mail. 

i  It  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions 
■  will  encourage  many  to  write  for  edu- 
1  cational  publications.  Some  teachers 
I  have  gone  on  to  provide  articles  and 
stories  for  childrens’  magazines,  tech- 
I  nical  and  scientific  journab,  and  even 
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(continued  from  page  345) 
time  the  early  mastery  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  will  make  the  mastery  of  any 
other  nt'eded  language  much  easier. 

Modem  language  teachers  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  Miss  Hoppock  for  her  article 
on  foreign  language  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school,  since  it  has  aroused 
much  comment  and  debate  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  foreign  language 
study.  Unfortunately,  many  readers 
viewed  her  article  as  an  attack  on 
foreign  language  study  in  general.  The 
New  Jersey  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  earnestly  requests  a 
meeting  of  New  Jersey  elementary 
personnel  and  modern  language  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  discuss  the  issues,  be¬ 
cause  we  firmly  believe  that  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Education 
should  take  a  positive  stand  in  favor 
of  the  teaching  of  a  second  language 
in  the  elementary  schoob  of  this  State. 

The  ideal  way  to  learn  another  lan¬ 
guage,  of  course,  is  to  live  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  most  of  us  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  reside  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  foreign  country.  It  is 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 

Backed  by  The  Ftrst  Notionol  City  Bank  oi  N«w  York 
Ftderoi  D«po»it  Insuronc*  Corporation 


What! 

Money  Gone, 
Mom? 

Certainly  not!  Mom  carried 
safe  First  National  City  Bank 
T ra velers  Checks-got  a  prom pt 
refund  in  full.  Safe?- 
everywhere.  Spendable? -yes, 
yes  the  world  over.  Famous 
for  50  years,  they’re  backed 
by  America’s  greatest 
world-wide  bank.  Cost  only  $1 
per  $100.  Good  until  used. 
Buy  them  at  your  bank. 


Joining  the  Celebration 

{continued  from  page  339) 

Pitman  Hobo  String  Band  is  furnish¬ 
ing  music. 

The  highlight  for  the  evening  is  the 
candle  lighting  ceremony  of  a  huge 
birthday  cake  of  three  tiers  —  one 
representing  the  GCEA,  one  NJEA, 
and  one  NEA. 

Hudson  County 

The  Hudson  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  holding  its  NEA  Cen¬ 
tennial  Celebration  Dinner  at  Schuet- 
zen  Park,  North  Bergen,  on  April  4. 
A  musical  and  dramatic  program  in¬ 
cluding  a  ceremonial  candlelighting 
ceremony  of  the  NEA  birthday  cake 
highlights  the  affair. 

Dr.  Bertha  Lawrence,  professor  of 
education  at  Rider  College  and  past- 
president  of  NJEA,  is  the  featured 
speaker  along  with  Dr.  Michael  Gilli- 
gan,  president  of  Jersey  City  STC. 

Legislative  members  from  Hudson 
County  arc  honored  guests  along  with 
County  Superintendent  Urban  Chase 
and  members  of  county  service  clubs 
and  professional  organizations. 

Hunterdon  County 

The  Hunterdon  County  Education 
Association  is  celebrating  the  Centen¬ 
nial  in  the  Hunterdon  Central  Region¬ 
al  High  School,  Flemington,  on  April 
4.  Dinner,  a  birthday  cake  lighting 
ceremony,  and  a  teacher  dedication 
candlelight  service  are  highlights  for 
the  evening. 

The  NEA  Centennial  composition 
“Song  of  Democracy”  is  being  sung 
by  Walter  Zinimerman.  A  $50  scholar¬ 
ship  award  in  memory  of  Jennie 
Haver,  first  helping  teacher  in  New 
Jersey,  is  being  made.  Recognition  of 
outstanding  county  citizens  and  an 
address  by  Wayne  Dumont,  Jr.,  War¬ 
ren  County  Senator,  top  off  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

Mercer  County 

The  Mercer  County  Council  of 
Teachers  Organizations  is  combining 
its  8th  Annual  Legislative  Dinner  with 
the  NEA  Centennial  Birthday  Party 
on  April  4  at  the  new  cafeteria  of 
the  Princeton  High  School. 

The  Reverend  Elmer  Homrighausen 
is  the  principal  speaker  for  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Other  invited  guests  include 
Mercer  County  representatives  in  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representative,  the 
State  Senate  and  the  General  Assem¬ 


bly.  Also,  invited  are  officers  of  PTA, 
Medical,  Dental,  Bar,  Labor,  Indus¬ 
trial,  Board  of  Education,  Taxpayer, 
and  School  Superintendent  groups  in 
the  county. 

Dinner  music  is  being  provided  by 
the  students  of  Princeton  High  School; 
and  the  choral  group  of  that  school  is 
also  presenting  a  musical  program. 


Middlesex  County 

The  Middlesex  County  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  celebrating  the  NEA  Cen¬ 
tennial  with  a  dinner  at  The  Pines  in 
Edison  Twp.  on  April  4.  Guest  speaker 
is  Dr.  Robert  Flemming,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  early  childhood  and 
elementary  education  of  New  York 
University. 

Invited  guests  include  the  county’s 
State  Senator  and  three  Assemblymen, 
the  president  of  the  county  PTA,  and 
the  president  of  the  county  boards  of 
education  group. 

The  MCTA’s  annual  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  is  being  presented 
to  some  citizen  from  the  county  who 
has  performed  outstanding  service  for 
better  education.  Two  scholarships 
are  also  being  given  to  FTA  members. 
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Morris  County 

Morris  County  schools  will  be 
closed  for  half  a  day  on  April  3  to 
permit  teachers,  pupils,  and  lay  per¬ 
sons  to  take  part  in  a  full  schedule 
of  special  activities  commemorating 
the  NEA  Centennial. 

Exhibits  portraying  modem  educa¬ 
tion  at  its  best  are  being  set  up  in 
Morristown  High  School.  In  the  High 
School  auditorium  a  full  afternoon 
program  has  gymnastic  demonstra¬ 
tions,  music  programs,  and  forensic 
group  offerings. 

Dinner  in  the  cafeteria  that  evening 
brings  together  250  mayors,  board  of 
education  presidents,  freeholders.  State 
legislators,  presidents  of  local  educa¬ 
tion  associations,  and  county  education 
executive  committee  members. 

Dr.  Bertha  Lawrence,  professor  of 
education  at  Rider  College  and  former 
NJEA  president,  is  the  featured  speak¬ 
er  for  a  public  meeting  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  that  evening.  A 
bronze  plaque  is  being  presented  to 
State  Senator  Thomas  Hillery  for  his 
excellent  aid  to  education. 

T.  Earl  Moran,  vice-president  of  the 
Morris  County  Education  Association, 
is  head  of  the  steering  committee 
which  planned  the  day’s  events. 
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Ocuil  County 

The  Ocean  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  holding  its  NEIA  Centen¬ 
nial  Dinner  on  April  4  at  the  Central 
Regional  High  School  in  Bayville.  Dr. 
Marion  Shea,  president  of  Paterson 
State  Teachers  College,  is  the  main 
speaker.  A  dance  follows  the  main 
banquet  and  ceremonies. 

Pasuk  County 

The  Passaic  County  Council  of 
Teachers’  Organizations  is  holding  its 
NEA  Centennial  Birthday  Party  on 
April  9  at  the  Robin  Hood  Inn,  Clif¬ 
ton.  Passaic  County  Legislators  are 
being  honored  at  the  same  time. 

Among  the  invited  guests  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NJEA  oflBcial  family,  the 
County  Superintendent,  presidents  of 
local  boards  of  education,  and  local 
government  oflBcials. 

Someract  County 

The  Somerset  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  has  planned  an  impressive 
dinner  celebration  for  April  4  at  the 
Far  Hills  Inn,  Somerville.  Ministers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  industri¬ 
alists,  housewives,  parents,  teachers, 
and  a  host  of  other  persons  are  help¬ 
ing  to  make  it  a  memorable  occassion. 

Dr.  Ashley  Montague,  noted  anthro¬ 
pologist  and  author  of  the  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  book,  “The  Natural  Superiority 
of  Women”,  is  the  featured  speaker. 

A  short  commemorative  service  is 
being  presented  to  reflect  the  need  and 
value  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Students  and  teachers  in  the 
fields  of  music,  creative  writing,  and 
art  have  developed  this  part  of  the 
program.  As  part  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  service  the  Somerset  County  Edu- 
cation  Association  is  presenting 
check  to  NEA  as  a  gift  toward  the 
new  education  center  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 

SutMX  County 

The  Sussex  County  Education  As¬ 
sociation  is  celebrating  the  Centennial 
birthday  of  NEA  on  April  4  at 
Mintons  Restaurant,  Stanhope. 

Eight  teac!'.?rs  are  being  honored 
since  they  have  se.ved  the  profession 
for  35  years.  Elizabetii  Alden,  Grace 
Doland,  Mildred  Dutcher,  Mildred 
Graebner,  Sherman  Mann,  Gladys  C. 
May,  Meribah  Roe,  and  Mabel  van 
Loon  are  receiving  honorary  certifi¬ 
cates  and  life  memberships  in  SCEA. 

Senator  George  Harper  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Douglas  Rutherford  are 
among  the  honored  guests. 


Musical  entertainment  and  dancing 
follow  the  full-course  dinner,  which 
includes  s  birthday  cake  with  all  100 
candles. 

Union  County 

Union  County  teachers  will  be 
honoring  the  NEIA  birthday  all  during 
the  next  several  months  at  their  vari¬ 
ous  Spring  dinners.  As  a  special 
activity,  the  Union  County  Conference 
of  Teachers  Associations  is  currently 
collecting  money  from  the  various 
locals  to  make  up  a  birthday  gift  to 
the  NEA  building  fund. 


Worron  County 

The  Warren  County  Eklucation  As¬ 
sociation  is  having  its  NEIA  Centennial 
Birthday  Banquet  at  the  Pavilion, 
Harmony  on  April  4.  The  history  of 
the  association  is  being  given  and 
past-presidents  of  the  association  as 
well  as  presidents  of  FT  A  clubs  and 
their  sponsors  are  being  honored.  A 
candle  lighting  ceremony  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  county,  state,  and  national 
representatives.  The  speaker  for  the 
evening  is  Dr.  J.  Goodner  GiU,  vice- 
president  of  Rider  College. 
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this  little  boy  appean 
in  one  of  the 
many  attractive 
illuatratiana  in  the 
new  primary  program  ci 
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GROWTH  IN  ARITHMETIC 

REVISED  EDITION 

One  by  One 
Two  by  Two 

by  John  R,  Clark,  Charlotte  W,  Junge 
and  Caroline  Hatton  Clark 

Theae  fint  and  second  grade  text^workbooks  moti¬ 
vate  and  captivate  with  lively  content,  with  beautiful 
and  functional  illustrations.  Pupils  build  under¬ 
standing  of  basic  number  relationships  as  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  meeting  authentic  number  needs.  This 
strong  new  primary  program  is  skillfully  geared  to 
the  wide  range  of  abilities  of  yoimg  learners. 

One  by  One  for  grade  1, 128  pages;  Two  by  Two 
for  grade  2, 144  pages. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkan-on-Hudien,  N*w  York 
Oovid  S.  Collins,  Vorono,  Now  Jorsoy  Roprosontativo. 

L  W.  Hoffman,  Middia  Atlantic  Managar. 
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Secondary  Teachers  To  Gather 
At  Rutgers  Meeting  on  May  4 


Conferences  of  high  school  teachers^  supervisors  and 
principals  to  focus  on  business,  industry,  and  education. 


The  Rutgers  University  campus  will 
once  again  be  the  site  of  New  Jersey’s 
annual  professional  gathering  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers.  One  of  the 
longest  continuing  professional  con¬ 
ferences  in  the  State,  the  Secondary 
School  Conference  will  be  held  for 
the  36th  time  on  Saturday,  May  4. 

The  theme  this  year  will  be  “Busi¬ 
ness  —  Industry  —  Education”.  Con¬ 
ference  speeches  and  discussions  will 
center  around  the  joint  interest  and 
mutual  cooperation  of  these  three  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  society. 

Brown  To  Speak 

H.  Russell  Brown,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  for  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons,  will 
be  featured  at  the  general  session, 
which  begins  at  10:00  a.m.  His  topic 
will  be  “A  Partnership  for  Progress”, 

The  general  session  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  all  members  of  the 
affiliated  associations  taking  part  in 
the  conference  may  attend.  The  con¬ 
ference  is  sponsored  by  the  N.  J. 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Rutgers,  The  State  Univer¬ 
sity, 

Many  Meetings 

George  A.  Abel,  teacher  at  Law¬ 
rence  Jr.  H.  S.,  Trenton,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  secondary  teachers’  group, 
will  preside  at  the  general  session. 

At  11:15  a.m.,  following  the  gen¬ 
eral  session,  many  NJEA  Affiliated 
Croups  will  be  holding  meetings  of 


their  own  at  different  spots  on  the 
Rutgers  campus. 

Art 

The  N.  I.  Art  Education  Association 
will  hear  Norman  Boothey  of  the 
Parsons  School  of  Design,  New  York, 
talk  on  “Design  in  Business  and  In¬ 
dustry”. 

Audio-Visual  &  Social  Studios 

The  N.  J.  Audio-Visual  Education 
Association  and  the  N.  J.  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies  will  be  holding  a 
joint  meeting.  Louis  G.  Milione  of  the 
American  Economic  Foundation  will 
speak  on  the  subject  “Business,  Indus¬ 
try,  and  Education  —  an  example  of 


H.  RUSSELL  IROWN,  auistant  troa'.uror  (or 
John  A.  Rooblinq't  Sons,  Inc.,  will  bo  tko 
qonoral  soision  spoakor  at  tha  sacondary 
school  conlaranca. 


their  cooperation  in  audio-visual  and 
s<»cial  studies  instruction.”  The  film 
“It’s  Your  Decision”  from  the  series 
“How  We  Live  in  America”  will  be 
shown.  The  succeeding  discussion  will 
be  lead  by  Theodore  Adamcik  of  Pas¬ 
saic  H.  S.,  Mr.  Millione,  Joseph 
Passarella  of  Plainfield  H.  S.,  and  Dr. 
Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  Cumberland 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Business  Education 

The  New  Jersey  Business  Education 
Associatio’.i  will  hear  a  talk  on  “Busi¬ 
ness  and  Business  Education  Work 
Hand  in  Hand”,  by  L.  M.  Collins  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

Classical  Languagas 

“This  is  (acero”  is  the  title  of  the 
speech  to  Le  presented  by  Dr.  Bruno 
Meinecke  of  Gettysburg  College  at 
the  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Classical 
Association. 


Deans  &  Counselors 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  Deans  and 
Counselors  will  hold  a  round  table 
discussion  on  “Problems  of  College 
Admissions”  at  2:00  p.m. 

Department  Heads 

The  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Department  Heads  will  hold  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  following  the  general 
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English  fir  Speech 

The  N.  J.  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  and  the  Speech  Association 
of  N.  J.  will  hold  a  joint  meeting. 
Frank  P.  Townsend  of  the  N.  J.  Bell 
Telephone  Company  will  tell  about 
“Folklore  and  Leg¬ 
end  in  New  Jersey.” 

He  will  be  followed 
by  a  panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  Ruth  French 
of  Atlantic  City 
H.  S.,  who  will  talk 
on  “Authors  of 
South  Jersey;  Dr. 

Rudolf  Kirk  of  Rut-  Frank  F.  Tewnsand 
gers,  who  will  speak  on  “Authors  of 
Central  Jersey,”  and  William  D.  Her¬ 
ron  of  Weequahic  H.  S.,  Newark,  who 
will  tell  all  about  “Authors  of  North 
Jersey.”  The  film  “This  Is  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  also  will  be  shown. 

Group  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
afternoon  beginning  at  2:00  p.m. 
Catherine  Hossfeld  of  Union  H.  S. 
will  conduct  one  on  “The  Nature  of 
the  Adolescent.”  Dr.  John  Arscott  of 
Princeton  H.  S.  will  be  featured  at 
another  on  “Language  Study  and 
Composition.”  Sara  M.  Light  of 
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Linden  will  lead  one  on  “Speech  and 
Listening.  ’  Margaret  Dietrick  of 
Westfield  H.  S.  will  talk  on  “Litera¬ 
ture  and  Reading”;  and  Dorothy  Wag¬ 
ner  of  Elizabeth  will  head  a  group  on 
“English  To  Meet  College  Entrance 
Requirements.” 

Geography 

“World  Trouble  Spots”  is  the  theme 
for  the  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  Council 
of  Geography  Teachers.  Dr.  Guido 
Weigund  of  Rutgers  will  give  the 
“Geographic  Background  of  the  Middle 
East  Crisis.”  “The  Issue  of  Kashmir” 
will  be  discussed  by  Dr.  John  Brush 
of  Rutgers;  and  a  report  on  “Racial 
Conflict  in  South  Africa”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Brooks  of  Mont¬ 
clair  STC. 

Cuidance 

The  N.  J.  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  will  hold  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  following  the  general  session. 

Mathematics 

Ernest  Duncan  of  Jersey  City  STC 
will  speak  to  the  Association  of  Math¬ 
ematics  Teachers  on  “Mathematics 
Education  in  New  Zealand.” 

Modern  Languages 

Nelson  Brooks  of  Yale  University 
will  address  the  N.  J.  Modern  Lan¬ 
guage  Teachers  Association  on  the 
topic,  “Language  Teaching  and  the 
College  Board  Examinations.” 

Radio  fir  TV 

Harold  Hainfeld  of  Union  City  will 
talk  on  “The  Use  of  the  Tape  Re¬ 
corder  in  Education”  at  the  meeting 
of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  Education 
by  Radio  and  TV. 

Science 

The  N.  J.  Science  Teachers  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hear  Dr.  Vernon  Bryson  of 
Rutgers  talk  on  “Heredity  in  Micro¬ 
organisms.”  He  will  be  followed  by 
Jaqueline  Roddy,  who  will  speak  on 
“(’.ancer  Research”. 

Secondary  Principals 

The  Secondary  School  Principals 
will  hold  a  business  meeting  following 
the  general  session. 

Vocational  fir  Arts 

The  N.  J.  Vocational  &  Arts  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  a  council  meeting 
following  the  general  session. 


Books  for  BETTER  Teaching 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  Ru»»ell  and  Others 

Handsomely  illustrated  series  for  Grades  1-8,  with  Grades  1-3  bwks 
revised.  Exemplifies  the  best  methods  of  learning  and  teaching  reading; 
provides  for  needs  of  all  children.  Bases  its  teaching  on  the  child’s 
mental,  physical,  emotional  and  social  development.  Workbooks,  teachers’ 
manuals,  tests. 

Arithmetic  We  Need  Busvcell-RrownellSauhle 

Outstanding  in  teachability;  shows  pupils  the  sense  and  usefulness  of 
arithmetic.  Presents  arithmetic  in  the  most  appealing  and  effective  way. 
Teachers’  manuals,  workbooks.  For  Grades  1-8. 

Science  Today  and  Tomorrow  Craig  and  Others 

Up-to-date  program,  primer  through  Grade  8.  Uses  familiar  experiences 
to  teach  elementary  principles  of  science.  Colored  illustrations.  Teachers’ 
manuals. 

Tieg8*Adam8  Social  Studies  Series 

Correlates  history,  geography  and  civics  in  a  basic  program  that  helps 
build  good  citizens.  For  Grades  1-9.  Profusely  illustrated.  Workbooks, 
teachers’  manuals. 

Learning  to  Spell  Yoakam-Daw 

Teaches  useful  words  by  a  study-test-study  plan  that  assures  thorough 
learning.  Choice  of  words  based  on  special  research;  unusually  complete 
dictionary  program.  For  Grades  2-8.  Teachers’  manuals. 

Our  Singing  World  Pitts^denn-Watters-W ersen 

Uses  the  spontaneous  musical  activities  of  children  in  play  as  teaching 
basis.  Correlates  singing,  instrument-playing  and  listening.  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  9.  Guides  and  teaching  suggestions. 

Health  for  Better  Living  Hallock-AUen-Thomas 

Presents  concepts  of  health,  safety,  recreation,  personal  and  social  de¬ 
velopment  for  Grades  1-8.  Uses  children’s  experiences.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trate.  Teachers’  manuals. 

Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

72  Fifth  A..  GINN  AND  COMPANY  N.w  York  n 


NOT  ON  THIS  SIDE 
OF  THE  ATLANTIC 


and  perhaps  not  on  the  other,  can  you  find  hooks 
better  suited  to  high  school  students. 


COURS  ELEMENTAIRE  DE  FRANCAIS 
COURS  MOYEN  DE  FRANCAIS 

Dal«  and  DaM:  2itd  edition 


EL  ESPANOL  AL  DIA,  BOOK  1  •  BOOK  2 

Turk  and  Allan:  2nd  aditien 


Designed  especially  for  teen-age  stadents,  these  series  offer  sound,  easential 
grammar  study  —  and  much  more.  Based  on  a  conversational  approach,  they 
let  the  beginner  have,  immediately,  the  thrill  of  speaking  a  new  language. 
Freak  and  lively  in  their  point  of  view,  these  books  bring  to  the  classroom  the 
adventure  of  new  countries  and  new  cultures.  Try  them  —  you  and  your 
students  will  be  very  pleased. 

47)  South  Dean  Sc,  Englewood.  N.  J. 
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’The  finest  biography  of 
William  Penn  yet  to 
appear!”— N.  y.  times 


William 

Penn 


More  Districts  Report  New  Guides  for  '57-58 


lour 

increa 


A  Biography 


by  CATHERINE  OWENS  PEARE 


“Admirable  .  .  .  Miss  Peare’s  draoiatic 
handling  of  history  and  her  clarity  of  focna 
are  worthy  of  her  subject.” 

—  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


“Fine  biography  .  .  .  His  life  has  all  the 
elements  of  good  fiction.” 

— Book-of-the-Month  Club  News 

“Important  to  any  library  wanting  a  good, 
readable  biography  of  Penn.” 

—  Library  Journal 
Frontispiece.  |6.00 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING 


.  .  ikort  para^rapkd! 


you  don’t  have  to  be  a  trained  author 
to  mrke  money  writing.  Hundreds  now 
making  money  every  day  on  short  para¬ 
graphs.  I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where 
and  how  to  sell;  and  supply  big  lists  of 
editors  who  buy  from  l^inners.  Lots 
of  small  checks  in  a  hurry  bring  cash 
that  adds  up  quickly.  No  tedious  study. 
Write  to  sell,  right  away.  Send  for  free 

BENSON  BARRETT 

7464  Clerk  Street  Chicago  26,  III. 

Dept.  1 60-D 


Did  you  know  that  school  pictures 
have  these  uses? 

School  Yearbook 
School  Public  Relations 


Let  us  help  put  your  school  pictures  to  work. 
Write:  Educational  Service  Sureau 
ALSTON  STUDIOS.  INC. 

East  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 


LET  YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION 
BE  PROFITABLE  FOR  YOU  I! 

•  IIG  DISCOUNTS  for  your  own  use  or 
resale.  No  Experience,  Investment,  Over¬ 
head,  Stock  Necessary. 

e  Write  today  at  NO  OBLIGATION  for  FREE 
WHOLESALE  Catalog  of  Diamonds,  Jewel¬ 
ry.  Appliances,  Gifts,  etc.  ALL  NATION¬ 
ALLY  ADV.  BRANDS. 

WATSON  SALES  CO. 

Box  47,  Dept.  TM^.  Rugby  Sta.,  B'kiyn  3.  N.  Y. 


The  NJEIA  office  has  continued  to 
receive  reports  on  many  new  salary 
guides  being  adopted  for  the  1957-58 
school  year.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
districts  reported  on  pages  218-219 
of  the  January  Review  and  on  pages 
272-273  of  the  February  Review,  are 
a  few  selected  from  those  reporting 
that  show  considerable  increases. 
Clostcr,  Bergen  Co. 

Full  adjustment  will  be  made  next 
fall  to  a  new  guide  which  starts  at 
$4,000  at  the  four-year  training  level 
and  proceeds  to  a  six-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $6700.  Increments  are  $200 
except  for  a  final  one  of  $300.  Be¬ 
ginning  teachers,  however,  will  receive 
no  increment  for  the  first  two  years. 
Fair  Lawn,  Bergen  Co. 

The  new  guide  provides  immediate 
full  adjustment  with  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  $400  to  $600.  After  five 
years  at  maximum  salary  another 
$200  increment  is  granted.  The  four- 
year  training  level  minimum  is  $4000 
and  the  six-year  level  maximum  is 
$7600. 

Hillsdale,  Bergen  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  increases 
ranging  between  $550  and  $875  as 
they  are  all  adjusted  to  a  new  guide. 
Those  at  the  four-year  training  level 
will  start  at  $4000  and  proceed  to  a 
six-year  level  maximum  of  $7000  in 
mostly  $200  increments. 

Ridgefield  Park,  Bergen  Co. 

Increases  of  up  to  $675  will  pro- 
j  vide  the  first  step  of  a  two  year  ad- 
;  justment  program  toward  a  new 
i  guide.  Minimum  salary  on  the  four- 
!  year  training  level  will  be  $3800  and 
'  the  maximum  for  the  five-year  level 
will  be  $6600.  Increments  are  $200. 
Riverdel  Reg.  H.  S.,  Bergen  Co. 

Increases  ranging  from  $100  to 
$500  will  provide  immediate  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  new  guide  next  fall.  Those 
!  starting  with  four  years’  training  will 
receive  $3850,  while  those  at  the  six- 
year  maximum  will  be  earning  $7100. 
Increments  in  the  guide  call  for  nine 
$200  and  four  $250  steps  to  maxi¬ 
mum. 

Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co. 

Full  adjustment  to  the  present  guide 
plus  a  $200  increase  in  the  guide  and 
a  normal  $200  increment  will  be 
granted  to  teachers.  Those  starting 
with  four-years’  training  will  receive 
■$3800  while  those  at  the  six-year  max¬ 
imum  will  be  earning  $7600. 


Bloonifiold,  Essox  Co. 

Teachers  will  be  fully  adjusted  to 
a  new  guide  which  starts  at  $3800 
on  the  B.S.  level  and  proceeds  in  $200 
increments  to  a  Doctorate  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7600. 


Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools 

Full  adjustment  will  be  made  next 
year  to  a  new  guide  which  starts  at 
$4000  on  the  four-year  training  level 
and  proceeds  to  a  six-year  level  max¬ 
imum  of  $7800.  Increments  are 
mostly  $200. 

Irvington,  Essex  Co. 

Increases  ranging  from  $500  to 
$700  will  provide  a  full  adjustment  to 
a  new  guide  for  1957-58.  The  new 
guide  starts  at  $3800  on  the  four-year 
level  and  moves  up  in  mostly  $200  in¬ 
crements  to  a  six-year  level  maximum 
of  $7600. 


Montclair,  Essex  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  increases  from 
$150  to  $859  as  they  are  adjusted  to 
a  new  guide.  Those  at  the  four-year 
training  level  begin  at  $3800  and  the 
maximum  for  the  six-year  level  will 
be  $7600. 


South  Orange-Maplewood,  Essex  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  raised  $100 
and  maximums  $200  with  increases 
ranging  from  $200  to  $400.  The  new 
minimum  salary  on  the  four-year 
training  level  will  be  $3900  and  the 
six-year  level  maximum  is  $7600. 
Each  maximum  is  further  increased 
$100  after  25  years  of  experience  in¬ 
cluding  at  least  10  years  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  district. 


Hoboken,  Hudson  Co. 

A  new  guide  with  increments  of 
mostly  $350  has  been  adopted.  It 
starts  at  $3500  on  the  four-year  train¬ 
ing  level  and  moves  up  to  a  six-year 
level  maximum  of  $7200. 
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East  Brunswick  Twp.,  Middlesex  Co. 

Teachers  will  receive  up  to  $1000 
in  increments  and  adjustment  toward 
a  new  guide.  It  starts  with  $4000  on 
the  B.S.  level  and  proceeds  to  a  Doc¬ 
torate  level  maximum  of  $7900.  In¬ 
crements  .’it  the  B.S.  level  are  $200 
while  those  at  the  higher  levels  are 
$300  a  year.  Full  adjustment  will  be 
made  by  1958-59. 

Chatham  Boro,  Morris  Co. 

An  average  increase  of  $600  will 
provide  adjustment  toward  a  new 
guide  which  starts  at  $3800  on  the 
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four-year  level  and  proceeds  in  $200 
increments  to  a  six-year  level  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $7000.  A  career  scale  above 
maximum  provides  for  two  additional 
steps  of  $500  each  based  on  merit. 

Madison,  Morris  Twp. 

Minimums  have  been  increased 
$300  and  maximums  by  $600  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  guide  that  starts  at  $3800 
on  the  four-year  training  level  and 
proceeds  in  $200  increments  to  a 
five-year  level  maximum  of  $7000. 
Teachers  will  receive  an  increment 
and  adjustment  toward  the  new  guide 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $500.  Special 
increments  are  granted  for  superior 
service. 

Morristown,  Morris  Co. 

A  new  guide  for  next  year  will 
have  a  four-year  training  level  mini¬ 
mum  of  $3800  and  proceed  in  mostly 
$200  increments  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $7300. 

Wayne  Twp.,  Passaic  Co. 

Average  increase  for  teachers  will 
be  $575  as  they  are  fully  adjusted 
to  a  new  guide  for  next  year.  Those 
starting  at  the  four-year  training  level 
will  receive  $4200  while  those  at  the 
Doctoral  level  maximum  will  be  paid 
$8500.  Inciements  vary  between  $100 
and  $250. 

Bridgewater  Twp.,  Somerset  Co. 

A  new  guide  will  have  a  four-year 
level  minimum  of  $4000  and  proceed 
in  $200  increments  to  a  six-year  level 
maximum  of  $7600. 

Cranford,  Union  Co. 

Average  increases  of  $500  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  adjustment  towards  a  new 
guide  for  1957-58.  Minimum  for  the 
four-year  training  level  will  be  $3900 
with  $200  increments  leading  to  a 
Doctoral  level  maximum  of  $8100. 

Elisabeth,  Union  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  increased  by 
$300  to  provide  a  new  guide  which 
starts  at  $3800  on  the  four-year  level. 
Increments  will  be  mostly  $225  and 
teachers  will  receive  $200  in  addition 
to  their  regular  increments  as  part 
of  an  adjustment  toward  the  new 
guide. 

Garwood,  Union  Co. 

Equal  adjustments  for  the  next  two 
years  will  bring  teachers  up. to  a  new 
guide  which  begins  at  $4000  and 
proceeds  in  mostly  $200  increments 
to  a  maximum  of  $6900. 


Lindon,  Union  Co. 

A  new  guide  will  have  a  minimum 
of  $3900  at  the  Bachelor  degree  level 
and  a  maximum  of  $7900  for  the 
holder  of  a  Doctorate  degree. 
Mountaintido,  Union  Co. 

Minimums  have  been  increased  by 
$500  and  maximums  by  $350  as 
teachers  are  fully  adjusted  to  a  new 
guide  with  increases  ranging  up  to 
$700.  The  guide  has  a  $4000  mini¬ 
mum  at  the  four-year  level  and  a 
$7200  maximum  at  the  six-year  level. 


N.  J.  Bookmen  Invite  Schoolmen 
To  Annual  Golf  Tournament 

The  annual  Bookmen’s-Schoolmen’s 
golf  tournament  will  be  held  at  the 
Forsgate  Country  Club,  Jamesburg,  on 
May  9.  This  annual  affair  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  popularity  and 
any  interested  schoolman  is  welcome 
either  as  a  player  or  as  a  spectator 
and  dinner  guest. 

Anyone  interested  in  participating 
in  the  tournament  should  contact 
chairman  William  H.  Thomas,  16  Lan¬ 
caster  Ave.,  Maplewood  or  Richard 
Bartlett,  269  Bay  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge, 
secretary  of  the  N.  J.  Bookmen’s  Club. 


Hillside  Industries  Open  Doors 
For  Both  Teachers  and  Students 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  Hillside 
are  finding  new  opportunities  to  learn 
about  local  industries  first  hand.  A 
desire  to  improve  relations  and  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  schools,  edu¬ 
cators,  and  the  general  public  towards 
industry  and  industrial  practices,  has 
led  the  Hillside  Industrial  Association 
to  plan  both  a  ‘Teacher  Industry  Day” 
and  a  “Youth-in-Industry  Day.” 

About  200  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  from  all  of  Hillside’s  public 
schools  took  part  in  the  town’s  first 
‘Teacher-Industry  Day”  on  March  27. 
The  counterpart  of  the  teachers’  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  held  on  April  3  when 
300  seniors  from  Hillside  H.  S.  and 
the  Pingry  School  are  filling  office  and 
shop  positions  in  the  Hillside  indus¬ 
tries  for  a  day. 

On  their  day,  the  teachers,  pricipals, 
and  superintendent  were  assigned  to 
24  participating  plants.  After  lunch 
and  a  plant  tour  at  the  various  com¬ 
panies,  the  educators  discussed  com¬ 
pany  policies  and  problems  with  com¬ 
pany  executives. 


Bujoy  compartments  with  comfortable,  spacioms  seats  .  .  . 

Extra  wide  windows  give  you  an  excellent  view  of  the 
colorful  countryside.  Long  corridors  along  the  side  are  an 
added  chance  for  relaxation  in  these  swiftly 
moving  modern  steel  cars. 
The  easiest  way  to  ‘‘get  there”.  .  .  anywhere  in  France 
...  is  by  rail.  You  are  assured  fast,  frequent  and  punc¬ 
tual  service,  the  result  of  an  exceptionally  efficient  sy^ 
tern.  For  comfortable  sight-seeing,  vacationii^or  busi¬ 
ness  travel  _  the  rail  way  is  the  right  way  in  FRANCE. 
Tickata  may  ba  purchaaed  bafora  you  leava 
throush  your  Traral  Agant  or  at  any  of  our  officM. 

323  Saaiy  Straat.  Saa  Ftaaciaca,  Cal.  a  1231  St.  Catkariaa  SI..  W..  Mentraal.  f.  Q. 
“mSHoT NAtioNArkAiuiOAoi.TloTlfTM’AvlT  lIv.’Dapr  "njIi 
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Wanted:— a  Future  Business  Leaders  Chapter 


ROUND 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
TOUR 

Brazil  •  Uruguay  •  Argentina 
Chile  •  Peru  •  Incaland 
Ecuador  •  Panama 

JULY  4  -  AUG.  3,  1957 

30  doys  memorable 
experiences 

$1319.—  from  New  York 
to  New  York 
via  Miami 

Including  Air  Transpor¬ 
tation,  hotels,  meals, 
sightseeing,  transfers, 
baggage,  tips,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  conductor. 

For  Itim*r*ry  write  to: 

Ferdinand  Labastille 

8  Summit  Street 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Orange  6-0477 


Profauionels  •  Teachers  a  Students 

"E-Z"  BUDGET  TOUR 

Europe  by  Air  —  June  28  Departure 

67  days  —  $1,450  —  9  countries 

Tour  Leader  —  Phillip  A.  Egeth, 
Weequahic  High  School,  NawarC,  N.  J. 

Fischer  Brothers  Travel  Bureau,  Inc. 

74t  Springfiald  Avanua,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Member  N.A.T.A.  37th  Year 
If  it  is  a  posidoo  io  the  Midsrest,  West  or 
Alaska,  we  can  find  it  for  you.  EoroU  now. 
704  South  Fourth  St.,  Clinton,  Iowa 


MAINE  •  Directly  on  Lake  Little  Sebago, 
furnished  cottage,  niect.  kit.;  bath; 
cont.  hot  water;  fireplace;  private 
sand  beach  and  wharf;  boat.  $75.  wk. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Varney,  No.  Windham, 

hlaina  (Tel.  Winoaks  2-4181). 


The  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  of  Burlington  Senior  High 
School  is  trying  to  establish  a  State 
Chapter  in  New  Jersey  of  this  organi¬ 
zation.  Ten  active  chapters  are  needed 
to  make  this  dream  become  a  reality. 
There  have  been  more  than  ten  chap¬ 
ters  established  in  the  State,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  some  have  become  inactive. 

The  advantages  of  an  active  chapter 
in  any  school  is  worth  twice  the  effort 
put  into  such  a  program.  The  chief 
objective  of  the  club  at  Burlington  is 
to  have  the  businessmen  become  more 
aware  of  the  school’s  business  educa¬ 
tion  program.  The  interest  stimulated 
in  this  area  has  been  most  helpful  to 
school  and  business  alike.  A  secondary 
aim  is  to  have  the  schools  in  the  area 
work  together  to  further  business  edu- 


ASCD  To  Hear  Dr.  Anderson 
At  Spring  Meeting  in  Freehold 

The  Tenth  Annual  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  will  be  held  in  the  Freehold 
Regional  High  School  on  Saturday, 
April  27,  1957  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30 
p.m.  The  theme  this  year  is  “Ways 
of  Bringing  about  Curriculum 
Change,” 

The  keynote  speaker  will  be  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Anderson,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Education.  Dr.  Anderson 
has  been  chairman  and  coordinator  of 
the  school’s  department  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  since  1947.  The 
author  of  several  books  and  articles. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  conducted  research 
work  for  the  American  Council  on 
Elducation  and  for  the  Kellogg  Foun¬ 
dation.  He  is  co-author  of  “Unit 
Scales  of  Attainment”,  “Life  Adjust¬ 
ment  Series”,  “Action  for  Curriculum 
Improvement”,  and  “The  Workshop 
Handbook.” 

The  program  for  the  day  includes: 

8:30 —  9:45  Registration 
10:00 —  Keynote  Speaker,  Dr. 

Walter  Anderson 
10:30 — 12:00  Group  Meetings 
12:00 —  Luncheon 

1:00 —  3:00  Group  Meetings 

3:00 —  3:30  General  Closing  Ses¬ 
sion 

All  members  and  others  interested 
in  public  education  in  our  state  are 
welcomed. 


cation.  Again,  the  growing  interest  in 
the  F.B.L.A.’s  annual  conference  at 
Burlington  is  evidence  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  aim. 

We  are  appealing  to  those  schools 
whose  clubs  have  become  inactive  to 
try  again  to  stimulate  interest  in  such 
an  organization.  To  those  schools 
never  having  an  F.B.L.A.  chapter,  may 
we  say  “suggest  the  idea  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.”  You  probably  will  be  amazed 
at  the  interest  which  will  be  aroused. 

April  9,  1957,  at  Burlington,  we  will 
hold  our  annual  conference  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  education.  We  cordially  in¬ 
vite  all  business  teachers,  students, 
and  businessmen  to  attend. 

Maria  A.  Marren 
Burlington  H.  S. 


To  Hear  an  Elizabethan  Speech  .  .  . 

An  experiment  in  providing  pleas¬ 
ant  listening  and  vicarious  adventure 
for  many  citizens  of  Elizabeth  has 
been  launched  by  the  Elizabeth  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

In  an  attractive  blue-bound  book¬ 
let,  the  E.E.A.  has  published  the  names 
of  numerous  local  educators  and  the 
topics  on  which  they  may  speak  with 
most  familiarity.  Using  the  booklet, 
Elizabeth  clubs  and  organizations 
should  spend  many  enjoyable  evenings 
hearing  their  teachers  talk  on  travel, 
hobbies,  recreation,  education,  the 
Elizabeth  schools,  sports,  and  other 
activities. 


N.J.  Legislative  Manual 
Now  Available  for  1957 

The  1957  edition  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislative  Manual,  factual  bible  of 
State  Government  since  1873,  is  off 
the  press.  As  usual,  the  Manual  con¬ 
tains  up-to-date  information  on  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  its  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  the  courts.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard  reference  of  the 
State  by  all  officials  and  jurists. 

Included  in  its  nearly  800  pages  are 
lists  of  State  and  county  officials, 
census  and  election  tables,  descriptive 
sketches  of  State  institutions  and  prop¬ 
erties,  about  250  biographies,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Annual  Message,  condensed 
reports  of  State  finances,  synopsis  of 
State  School  Laws,  and  Rules  of  the 
Senate  and  General  Assembly. 

The  compiler  of  the  Manual  is 
J.  Joseph  Gribbens. 
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Classical  Language  Teachers 
Hold  Meeting  at  Montclair  STC 

The  Mid-Winter  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Classical  Association  was  held 
at  the  College  High  School,  Montclair 
STC,  on  March  16. 

Following  greetings  by  M.S.T.C. 
President  E.  deAlton  Partridge,  the 
classical  language  teachers  heard  a 
selected  panel  discuss  “Evaluating  the 
Study  of  Latin.”  Members  of  the  panel 
included  a  graduate  student  in  classics, 
a  college  student  electing  Latin  as  a 
major,  a  college  student  who  had  had 
three  years  of  high  school  Latin,  a 
college  student  who  had  had  two  years 
of  high  school  Latin,  a  high  school 
student  taking  Latin  IV,  a  high  school 
student  taking  Latin  II,  a  business 
person  who  studied  high  school  Latin, 
and  a  professional  person  who  studied 
high  school  Latin.  Mrs.  Glenda  Rich¬ 
ards  of  Princeton  was  moderator. 

Following  lunch,  the  group  heard 
Professor  Richard  M.  Haywood,  of  the 
department  of  classics  at  New  York 
University.  He  spoke  on  the  “So- 
Called  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.” 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Winquist,  of  Rosselle 
Park  H.  S.,  is  president. 

Hudson  Teachers'  Town  Meeting 
Points  Up  County's  School  Needs 

In  an  effort  to  have  the  public  and 
professional  educators  discuss  Hudson 
County’s  educational  problems,  the 
Hudson  County  Education  Association 
sponsored  a  rally  of  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  at  Public  School 
No.  12,  Jersey  City,  on  February  20. 

The  program,  at  which  HCEA  Pres¬ 
ident  James  Corcoran  presided,  in¬ 
cluded  the  showing  of  the  NJEA-NEA 
film,  “A  Desk  for  Billie”. 

Richard  T.  Beck,  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Exlucation  Association 
spoke  on  “A  Teacher  for  Billie,”  high¬ 
lighting  the  need  in  the  United  States 
for  328  new  classrooms  daily,  as  well 
as  4500  new  teachers  each  year  in 
New  Jersey. 

Daniel  L.  Hussey,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  Linden  Refinery, 
brought  the  viewpoint  of  the  industri¬ 
alist  in  an  address  entitled  “Industry’s 
Stake  in  Exlucation”. 

NJEA  Field  Representative  Fred 
Branca  led  the  discussion,  town-meet¬ 
ing-style,  on  “Hudson  County’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Problems.” 
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When  doing  an  Indian 
program,  there’s  a  lot  of 
help  in  Mason’s  Book  of  Indian 
Crafts  and  Costumes. 

How  to  Make  and 
Use  Them. 

Authentic.  With 
clear  diagrams  and 
easy,  concise  directions 
for  complete  dress, 
war  bonnets,  rosettes, 
feather  bustles, 
dancing  bells,  etc. 

Correct  make-up. 

118  fascinating  pages. 


TwimatE 

jmCLES 
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To  got  BOOK  of  INDIAN-CRAFTS  and 
COSTUMES,  write  The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
115  East  26th  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  |5.  Your 
PTA  or  Library  might  buy  for  you. 


r  \  f  many  times  and  places  chewing 
delicious  Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum 
helps  give  you  a  lift— such  as  when  you're 
under  dryer;  motoring;  after  busy  day. 
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SUMMER  SESSIONS 
FOR  TEACHERS 


The  19S7  SumnMr  Satsiont  offar  a  wida 
telaction  of  groduota  and  undargrodu- 
ata  eoursas  for  taachars,  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  suparintandants.  Condidotas 
for  degraas  or  thosa  raquiring  fwrthar 
training  for  cartiflcotas  will  find  eoursas 
spacificolly  suitad  to  thair  naads. 
Pra-Satsian 
Juna  10  to  Juna  28 
Ragulor  Sassion 
July  I  to  August  9 
Patt-Sassian 

August  12  to  August  30 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

PHIIADEIPHIA 

Writa  for  tha  Tampla  UnivarsiW  Oullatin 
which  lists  tha  courses  to  ba  offarad  dur¬ 
ing  tha  1937  Summer  Sessions.  Address; 
Director  of  Summer  Sass.ons,  Brood  St. 
and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philo.  22,  Po. 


REALLY  LIVE 
CONSERVATION 
•  •  • 
for  information 

COURSES.  WORKSHOPS 
June  3  —  Aug.  23 

write 

N.  J.  STATE  SCHOOL 
of  CONSERVATION 

Branchville,  N.  J. 
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STUDY 

a  libaral  arts,  aducation, 
scianca 

a  workshops,  InstHutos, 
conforencas 
a  undargraduata  and 
graduate 

Tha  Univarsify  of 

VERMONT 

Burlingfon 

>  RELAXATION 

a  the  Green  Mountains 
a  historic  Laka  Champlain 
a  concarts,  lactures,  forams, 
picnics,  tours 

^1957  SUMMER  SESSION 

_ (lultetin  sent  upon  requast) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1957  SUMMER  SESSIONS  ABROAD 

VALENCIA,  Speiei  July  1— Aegest  1 
Seaener  Scheel  erith  eafieaal  tear  ef  Eeteee. 
CUASALAJAtA,  Meilcei  Jane  24-gely  17 
Sweeier  Scheel  et  the  heeetHel  city  ef  Beedeleiere. 
«RAND  TONR  OF  EVkOPEt  Jely  eed  Aegest 
14  ceeetries.  ETtrylkieg  First  Ctess. 

Fer  these  »tie  wish  te  travel  eely. 

INPORIAATION:  Dr.  Cerlos  6.  Sanches 
Univ.  of  Sen  Francisco,  San  Francisco  17,  Calif. 

Savanth  Annual  Summar  Tour  fo 

EUROPE 

U  countrias  a  40  days 
$1247  (includas  TWA  round-trip) 

Write  for  details.  College  credit  optional. 

CHAPMAN  COLLEGE 

Orenge,  Celifornie  _________ 


What's  Ahead  for  Summer 

(continued  from  page  350) 
to  August  7  inclusive.  This  year  for 
the  first  time  courses  in  secondary 
education  will  be  offered.  These  in¬ 
clude  “Principles  and  Practices  of 
Secondary  Education”,  “Methods  of 
Teaching  Secondary  School  Social 
Studies”,  and  “Methods  of  Teaching 
Secondary  School  English.” 

Jersey  City  STC  operating  from 
June  24  through  August  8  will  give 
in-service  professional  training  for 
elementary  school  teachers  in  art,  Eng. 
lish,  health  education,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies. 

Three  Newark  Centers 

Newark  STC  will  be  handling  its 
summer  sessions  through  three  dif¬ 
ferent  summer  session  centers.  Eight 
courses  will  be  given  in  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Center,  11  in  the  Mor¬ 
ris  County  Center,  and  29  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  Newark.  A  new  course  for 
graduate  students  this  year  will  be 
one  offered  by  Matthew  Dolkey,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  English  in  “Contem¬ 
porary  Drama.”  Mr.  Dolkey  is  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Norms  Theatre  Guild 
and  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  legitimate  theater. 

Among  undergraduate  courses  at 
Newark  STC,  two  new  ones  in  the 
held  of  industrial  arts  will  be  given. 
Classes  at  Newark  STC  will  begin  on 
June  27  and  end  on  August  9. 

Paterson  STC  will  hold  its  regular 
summer  session  courses  from  July  2 
to  August  14.  Both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  elementary 
education  will  be  included.  Graduate 
programs  cover  elementary  teaching 
as  well  as  elementary  administration 
and  supervision. 

Campus  at  Sparta 

The  college  will  also  extend  its 
services  this  summer  by  offwing 
courses  at  a  Sussex  County  center  at 
the  Sparta  School,  Sparta.  The  two 
basic  courses  for  teachers  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  will  be  offered  there. 

At  its  regular  North  Haledon  cam¬ 
pus,  Paterson  STC  will  once  again 
operate  a  playschool  for  children  of 
summer  session  students. 

Montclair  STC  will  be  presenting 
its  regular  summer  session  from  July 
1  to  August  9.  Course  work  there 
is  mainly  designed  for  secondary 
teachers. 


Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
will  be  given  during  the  regular  sum¬ 
mer  session  at  Trenton  STC  from 
July  2  to  August  9.  Areas  covered 
will  be  all  phases  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching  as  well  as 
elementary  school  organization  and 
administration. 

Adds  Language  Courses 

For  the  hrst  time,  Rutgers  will 
offer  a  graduate  program  in  foreign 
languages  for  teachers.  Beginning  in 
this  year’s  summer  session  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  acardemic  year, 
the  State  University  will  present  spe¬ 
cial  graduate  courses  in  both  French 
and  Spanish. 

Other  new  graduate  programs  be¬ 
ing  inaugurated  at  the  Rutgers  cam¬ 
pus  are  one  for  home  economies 
teachers  and  music  education.  Other 
areas  in  which  graduate  students  may 
continue  to  specialize  are  the  social 
bases  of  education,  school  administra¬ 
tion,  administration  and  supervision 
in  elementary  education,  administra¬ 
tion  and  supervision  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  supervision  and  curriculum, 
guidance  and  personnel,  educational 
measurements  and  psychology,  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  classroom  teaching 
in  elementary  education,  classroom 
teaching  in  secondary  education,  and 
health  and  physical  education. 

Classes  at  Rutgers  will  meet  from 
July  1  through  August  9. 

Others  Operating 


Other  schools  in  New  Jersey  will 
also  be  operating  during  the  summer. 
Seton  Hal!  University  will  present  an 
extensive  group  of  education  courses 
from  July  1  to  August  9.  These  will 
be  given  at  the  South  Orange,  Newark, 
and  Paterson  campuses  of  the  school. 

Upsala  College  will  offer  education 
courses  during  both  oi  its  six-week 
summer  sessions.  “Curriculum  and 
Principles  in  Elemratary  Education” 
and  “Teaching  Reading  in  the  Ele-  , 
mentary  School”  will  be  given  from 
June  11  to  July  19;  and  “History  of 
American  Education”  and  “Methods 
of  Teaching  in  Secondary  School”  will 
be  given  from  July  23  to  August  29. 


c 


Monmouth  Open 

Monmouth  College  will  be  holding 
its  summer  session  from  July  8  to 
August  21. 

Panzer  College  will  offer  a  six- 
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weeK  summer  session  from  June  17  to 
July  26.  Students  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  six  semester  hours  in  health  and 
physical  education  theory. 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  will 
have  two  special  programs  of  interest 
to  teachers.  One  will  be  a  science 
workshop  to  he  held  at  the  Teaneck 
campus  from  July  7  to  20.  The  work¬ 
shop  will  be  a  seminar  to  develop  in¬ 
dividual  writing  skills.  There  will  be 
discussion  and  lectures  by  such  out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  as  Charles 
Angoif,  Margaret  Coit,  and  Lloyd 
Haberly  on  fiction,  non-fiction,  juve¬ 
niles,  drama,  television,  and  poetry. 

Two  Sessions  Held 

The  regular  summer  session  program 
at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  will 
consist  of  two  six-week,  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  from  June  10  to  July  19 
and  July  22  to  August  30  at  both  the 
Rutherford  and  Teaneck  campuses. 

Elementary  education  courses  will  in¬ 
clude  language  arts,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  curriculum  practices,  and  social 
studies. 

join  the  RUTGERS  SUMMER  SESSION  this  year 
on  the  Campus  of  the  Colleges  for  Men 

New  Brunswick 

Community  Leadership  Workshop  (2  workshops  of  1  week  each) 

Creative  Art  Education  (2  workshops  of  3  weeks  each) 

Elementary  Education  (Graduate  and  Integrated  Workshop) 

Graduate  Program  in  French  and  Spanish  for  Teachers 
Home  Economics  Education 

Institute  of  Field  Biology 
Mathematics  Institute 

Music  Education  and  Applied  Music 
Science  Institute 

Workshop  for  Elementary  Principals 

Trenton 

Seventh  Annual  Government  Institute 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Rutgtrs — Tlie  State  UniTtnity 
New  Brunswick,  Now  Jersey 


For  Summer  School  Expenses 
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In  using  the  coupon  below,  please  print  your  name  and  address,  being  very  careful  to 
show  only  the  address  to  which  you  wish  the  material  sent.  If  time  is  important,  write 
directly  to  the  advertiser.  IF  hen  you  use  the  convenient  coupon  for  ordering  several 


items,  your  name  will  be  passed  on  to  the 

123.  Insid*  Railro«din9.  An  illustrated  book¬ 
let  on  aspects  of  railroading  rarely  seen  by 
the  general  public.  One  free  copy  initially; 
classroom  quantities  on  subsequent  request. 
(Association  of  American  Railroads) 

124.  Folders  on  Summer  Sessions  and  travel 
abroad  with  or  without  college  credit.  (Dr. 
Carlos  Sanchei] 

125.  The  Traveler's  Friend.  A  24-page,  purse 
size,  booklet  of  tips  for  the  traveler.  Includes 
dollar  exchange  values  and  time  changes  all 
over  the  world,  equivelents  in  weights  and 
measures,  space  for  intinerary,  record  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  suggestions  on  gratuities.  (The 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York) 

3.  Facts  about  writing  short  paragraphs  for 
profit.  ( Benson  Barrett) 

38.  Full-color  brochure  showing  new  Class¬ 
mate  line  of  modern  classroom  furniture,  in 
Diploma  Blue  and  Classday  Coral.  (American 
Seating  Co.) 

39.  Graded  Catalog  of  children's  books  and 
Classified  Catalog  of  books  for  high  school 
libraries.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

62.  Catalog  of  name  brand  merchandise 
which  may  be  ordered  at  wholesale  price. 
Diamonds,  jewelry,  watches,  housewares,  ap¬ 
pliances  and  other  items  listed.  (Watson 
Sales  Company) 


advertisers  who  will  send  you  the  materioL 

88.  Franca.  This  24-page  booklet,  in  color, 
with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  as 
beautiful  photographs,  contains  much  helpful 
information  on  what  to  see  and  look  for  in 
various  regions  of  France.  (French  National 
Railroads) 

91.  Creative  Craftsmanship  in  Modem  Ufa. 

Includes  a  description  of  the  program  of 
craft  study  and  recreation  and  the  living  ac¬ 
commodations  at  Black  Creek  Crafts. 


104.  Alston  Aids.  A  four-page  brochure  full 
of  suggestions  and  ideas  for  utilizing  por¬ 
traits  in  any  number  of  school  activities. 
(Alston  Studios) 

118.  Bulletin  containing  description  of  the 
summer  program  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  including  special  institutes,  concerts, 
workshops,  as  well  as  the  regular  course  offer¬ 
ings. 


116.  Folder  describing  7th  Annual  Summer 
Tour  to  Europe  sponsored  by  Chapman  Col¬ 
lege.  College  credit  optional.  16  countries. 
(Dr.  Kurt  Bergel) 
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State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  307  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago  I,  Illinois 


available  only  in  1956-57 
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118. 
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39. 
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104. 


Sand  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  I  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  3a  postage 
is  enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 
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by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitz* 
pnnripat,  School  No.  8 
Jersey  City 
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Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Techniques:  Law¬ 
rence  Foster  and  William  W.  Kidder, 
Flaron  Pub.,  2450  Fillmore  St.  San  Francisco 
15.  Calif.  ($1.95) 

A  fine  manual  for  teachers  covering 
in  a  brief,  concise  manner  the  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  techniques  for 
using  such  materials  and  equipment. 
In  notebook  style  with  the  WHY  and 
HOW  of  audio-visual  materials  with 
questions  and  a  page  for  answers  and 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  A 
step  by  step  description  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  care  of  each  type  of  basic 
equipment  is  also  included  together 
with  a  section  on  utilization  and  prep- 
u  ration  of  audio-visual  materials.  This 
hook  should  prove  particularly  helpful 
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for  in-service  courses. 


Baited  Bulletin  Boards:  Thomas  A.  Koskey, 
Flaron  Pub.,  2450  Fillmore  St^  San  Francisco 
Francisco  15,  Calif.  ($1.00) 

An  unusually  fine  booklet  with 
many  suggestions  for  the  preparation 
and  more  effective  use  of  the  bulletin 
hoard  as  a  teaching  aid  on  all  levels. 
Other  good  publications  on  the  use  of 
visual  aids  are  also  available  from  this 
source.  Write  for  complete  list. 
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Bulletin  Boerds-Models-Feltboards:  Visual  In¬ 
struction  Bureaus.  Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin  2, 
Texas 

A  series  of  excellent  pamphlets  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  phases  of  audio-visual 
instruction.  In  a  concise  manner  each 
booklet  gives  the  important  points 
covering  the  reasons  for  and  the 
manner  of  using  certain  aids  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  Additional  topics  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  each.  Write  for 
complete  list. 


Th«  Flannal  Board:  Merton  B.  Osborn,  Box  3, 
Redlands.  Calif.  ($1.00) 

An  excellent  booklet  covering  the 
preparation  and  use  of  this  important 
adjunct  to  teaching.  Many  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  flaniu-l 
board  in  all  fields. 
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Rim  Cafalo9:  Encyclopaodio  Britannica  Films, 
1150  Wilmotta  Ave..  Wilmotto,  III. 

A  new  comprehensive  film  catalog  is 
now  available  including  a  description 
of  the  first  complete  film  program 
covering  a  full  year  basic  course  in 
high  school  physics.  Also  included  is 
information  on  correlation  sheets 
showing  available  films  and  filmstrips 
closely  related  to  the  books  of  the 
leading  publishers. 

Filmstrips 

Naw  England  Stains:  National  Parb:  Hasalar 
Pictures.  Amity  Road,  Woodridga,  New 
Haven  15,  Conn. 

Two  excellent  series  of  fibi^strips  in 
beautiful  color  covering  the  respective 
subjects.  Each  individual  frame  has 
been  carefully  selected  for  both  con¬ 
tent  and  composition  and  each  series 
covers  the  field  completely.  They  sell 
for  $6.50  per  single  filmstrip  or  the 
set  of  five  on  New  England  for  $30 
and  the  six  on  the  National  Parks  for 
$36. 

Usa  of  AVA:  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  Col¬ 
lage  Rd.  Annex,  The  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Co¬ 
lumbus  10,  Ohio. 

A  series  of  filmstrips  well  suited  for 
in-service  and  college  courses  in  AYA. 
Deals  with  the  effective  use  of  Bulletin 
Boards,  Chalkboard,  Feltboard,  Hand¬ 
made  Lantern  Slides  and  other  similar 
subjects. 

Equipment 

Soundboob:  Audio-Master  Corporation,  IS  E. 
45th  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  new  device  for  presenting  music 
is  being  distributed  by  the  Audio- 
Master  Corporation.  The  device  devel¬ 
oped  in  Germany  is  called  Telefon  and 
is  similar  to  a  tape  recorder  using, 
however,  a  special  cartridge  type  of 
tape  capable  of  playing  for  eight 
hours.  It  can  also  be  used  for  re¬ 
cording  purposes  up  to  two  hours  in 
length.  The  eight-hour  playing  cart¬ 
ridges  consist  of  classic  and  semi-clas- 
sical  music  by  well  known  orchestras 
and  sell  for  $36.00.  The  instrument 
costs  $179.50. 

Rims 

Canada:  National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 
Suita  658,  International  Building,  630  Fifth 
Ava.,  Naw  York  20,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  on  various  sections 
of  Canada  which  cover  the  field  very 
well.  Send  for  descriptive  details. 

The  Heart:  American  Heart  Association  Him 
Library,  13  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
A  number  of  new  films  on  the  heart 
available  at  low  cost  or  on  a  rental 
basis  suitable  for  high  school,  college 
and  aduk  audience. 
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When  schools  leant  better  teachers 
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Chmrim  J.  Ptm.  C.  Edwmrd  JtfcCoiwy,  Mgr. 

Natioiul  Asioet^tion  of  Toochort’  Atomdts 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


SI  UNION  SQ.  WEST.  NEW  YORK  t.  N.  Y. 
(Broadway  It  16th  St.) 


Telaphona 
ALconquin  6-T46T 

B.  F.  Msnnion — M.  B.  Msnnion — T.  Thiele,  Mgis. 

Placing  Teachers  and  Administrators  With  Success  Since  1889 

Send  for  Enrollment  Blank  —  Free  Registration 

Momlor  Souomsl  Attociotiom  of  Toockort’  Agomcioi 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


366  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEVY  YORK  CITY 


PhoM:  Wlscomin  7-9066 


Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mombot  Notional  Anociation  of  Toacbors’  Agomciat  A  Sn^ofior  Agnnej  for  Smborinr  Pooph 

Established  183) 


BRYANT 


Teachers 

1025  WItfcarspooa  Sldg. 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 
WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT 


BaaaMasai 

Bureau  thos.  b.  s.  bryast 


G.  GMBUUCH 


Mtmbrr — N.A.TA..  WRITE  —  PHONE  —  VISIT  PEnnjpacktr  5-1223 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

Prom  Pennsylvania,  Dniawara,  Maryland,  Naw  Jarsay,  Naw  York— 39th  Year 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

288  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Excellent  Eletnentary,  Secondary  Teaching  and  Administrative  positions  at  Top  Salaries 
in  Eastern  States — New  York  State  and  especially  on  LONG  ISLAND. 

Momhor  N.A.T.A.  16th  Year  Wrko  for  Rogisiration  Form 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

517-18  WHhanpoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Kiasslcy 


Discriminating  service  on  direct  calls  only,  based  on  wide  personal  contacts, 
extensive  enrollment  lists,  and  close  c(x>peration  with  the  indiviJcal  member. 
V1749  Farionat  Discriminatimg  E.  F.  Malooey  ) 

5-1746  Soroka  t  P.  Malooey.  Jr.  J  Monogari 
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TBACHKR8— Wa  kava  afficiaUy  Uatad  haodrada  af  apkodld  . 

-^allaaa.  Why  oat  Inveaticata  thaac  through  na?  Our  maoy  yaaia  of  axpariaaaa  la  alaaiag 
taachaia — over  thirty  yaais  under  the  uune  management — give  yaa  aspart  guidaaaa— ao  im¬ 
portant  in  eaekiag  a  poaition.  Write  immediately.  "Why  pot  your  future — co  importaat  to  you 
— in  inemparieiieed  haadeT** 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eet.  1S80  Smetauor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUUEAU  77lh  Year 

m  NORTH  8RVRNTH  STRRRT.  ALLENTOWN,  EHNNHYIiVANIA 
Mamlar  National  Aitoeiation  of  Ttatkan"  Agtntitt 


THE  PRATT  TEACHER'S  AGENCY 

Mamlar  National  Aitociotton  of  Toaelort'  Agontiot 

SS  WEST  42ad  STREET,  NEW  YORK  S6 

btahlithad  IIP* 

Offers  discrimioadnf  and  persorul  service  to  teachers  on  all 
levels  for  poaitioos  in  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

UGINALD  L.  PIRNALD,  Peeprieiir  Tebphaaa  SRyaat  f-SlSi 


APRIL,  Itl7 


Paso  145 
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Editorial  Committee 

Dh.  Samuel  E.  Witchell,  Chr.  Dean  of  Men,  Classboro  STC 
Mas.  Esther  Avars  Maple  Ave.  Sch.,  Penns  Grove 

Grace  Deinzer  Roosevelt  Jr.  H.  S,,  New  Brunswick 

A.  L.  Donley  Supt.  of  Schools,  Vineland 

Dh.  Wm.  P.  Patterson  Prin.,  State  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hackensack 
William  Pazicky  (D.A.)  Prin.,  River  Sl  Sch.,  Red  Bank 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Asst.  Editor 


Education  in  the  Budget 

On  February  17,  Governor  Meyner  outlined  his  re¬ 
quests  for  spending  $342,463,962  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  This  1957-58  State  budget  is  21  million  dollars 
higher  than  this  year’s. 

Since  the  Governor’s  speech  the  Joint  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  has  been  hunting  for  spots 
for  cutting  down  the  proposed  expenditures.  Some  edi¬ 
torial  comments  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State  have 
been  calling  the  budget  “wasteful”,  “inflationary”,  and 
“unnecessarily  high.” 

About  14V^  million  dollars — more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  increase — was  suggested  as  added  expenditure  by 
the  State  for  education. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  anything  else  in  the 
Governor’s  budget;  but  as  far  as  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  nor  a  liberal  budget. 
It  is  probably  all  that  can  be  expected  without  any  new 
taxes  in  an  election  year. 

The  booklet  “The  Children  Are  Here”  (see  December 
Review)  makes  it  quite  apparent  that  anyone  who  is 
amazed  at  next  year’s  proposed  expenditures  is  due  for 
a  big  shock  when  he  looks  at  the  years  ahead.  And, 
anyone  who  thinks  that  the  State  will  be  able  to  limp 
along  many  more  years  on  its  present  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  is  in  for  some  drastic  disappointments. 

Luckily,  jhis  year’s  budget  was  balanced  by  using 
up  the  last  $25,000,000  in  the  State’s  surplus  money. 
Unless  New  Jersey  folks  do  an  unexpectedly,  larger 
amount  of  drinking,  smoking,  betting  at  the  race  tracks, 
or  using  up  gasoline  on  our  crumbling  overcrowded 
highways,  there  just  isn’t  going  to  be  any  such  nest  egg 
left  when  next  year’s  Governor  begins  to  prepare  his 
estimates. 

Anyone  who  looks  over  these  budget  figures  can’t  help 
but  hear  the  prophetic  words  of  Leonard  Best,  legislative 
chairman  of  the  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of 
Education,  “Any  party  or  candidate  who  cries  ‘no-new- 
taxes’  threatens  New  Jersey  education.” 


Talk  about  Merit 


Teachers  are  traditionally  skeptical  of  merit  rati 
plans — especially  those  which  touch  salaries.  Man 
schools  have  tried  and  dropped  such  plans.  Merit  ratii 
seems  to  threaten  the  experience-training  salary  schedul 
which  has  slowly  evolved  as  most  satisfactory  to  moi 
teachers.  Rating  methods  have  not  always  detected  t 
best  teachers.  They  have  been  used  as  an  excuse  to  ki 
all  but  a  few  teachers  vastly  underpaid.  They  can  repla 
cooperation  with  competition. 

Merit  rating,  however,  is  not  a  plan,  but  an  idea.  Ni 
two  people  mean  quite  the  same  thing  when  they  ta 
about  it.  And  despite  teacher  doubts,  the  idea  stays  vig¬ 
orously  alive.  School  board  members  from  all  over 
Nation  gave  it  a  thorough  going-over  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City.  School  administrators  held  ful 
dress  discussions  of  it  immediately  afterward.  NJEIA  fiel 
men  are  asked  about  it  in  community  after  community. 

Out  of  the  vast  flood  of  material  which  flows  into  t] 
NJEIA  oflSce  on  merit  rating,  the  NJEiA  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  has  evolved  a  few  principles  which  seem  valid  when 
a  board  insists  on  discussing  it  and  the  teachers  are  nol 
irrevocably  opposed  to  anything  bearing  the  merit  rating 
tag.  Here  are  five  criteria  which,  in  our  judgment, 
should  be  used  whenever  merit  rating  is  under  consid¬ 
eration  at  all: 

(1)  Any  plan  should  grow  out  of  a  cooperative  study^ 
by  teachers,  administrators  and  board  members.  A  dis¬ 
trict  should  evolve  its  own  plan,  rather  than  copy  a  plai 
from  some  other  system,  though  it  should,  of  course, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  experimentation  in  districts  which^ 
have  or  have  had  such  plans.  The  local  study  should  not 
be  rushed. 

(2)  The  teachers  should  approve  the  plan  before  it  is 
formally  adopted  by  the  board  of  education.  Schools  and 
industry  are  in  complete  agreement  that  a  merit  plan 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  employees  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

(3)  The  plan  should  provide  a  real  incentive  for  out 
standing  service.  A  good  competitive  salary  guide  should 
be  the  base.  Incentive  pay  means  additional  expienditures 
for  teachers’  salaries. 


(4)  Evaluators  must  be  provided  and  trained.  A  true 
merit  plan  can  easily  involve  one  supervisor  for  every 
15-20  teachers.  Its  administration  may  require  an  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  in  charge  of  personnel. 

(The  additional  expenditures  for  salaries  and  super¬ 
vision  mean  that  a  true  merit  plan  can  be  expensive — : 
more  expensive  than  present  methods  of  fixing  salaries. 
It  is  contended,  of  course,  that  the  added  cost  is  justified  j 
on  the  basis  of  increased  efficiency  and  increased  values.) 

(5)  No  politics.  Everyone  concerned  should  feel  that 
merit — as  defined  in  the  plan  itself  and  understood  by 
the  teachers — is  the  only  basis  of  the  ratings. 

(6)  The  plan  must  be  periodically  reviewed,  and  re¬ 
vised.  Many  plans  have  failed  through  lack  of  continued 
study. 

It  can  easily  be  that  many  boards  who  like  the  idea 
of  merit  rating  in  the  abstract  will  be  far  less  enthusiastic 
when  they  face  the  full  implications  of  these  criteria 
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